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RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND THE IDEA OF 
‘““IMMANENCE.”’ 


By tHe Reverenp Henry W. Cuarg, 
CHARISMA, HARPENDEN, ENGLAND. 


An idea often presents itself in exaggerated forms 
and with unjustifiable claims at some given point in his- 
tory, for no other reason than that it has been unfairly 
treated in the past. In the nature of things, an idea thus 
treated sooner or later takes its revenge, asking too much 
because its legitimate demands have hitherto been ig- 
nored or refused; and it is always worth while, when re- 
ligious or philosophical thought becomes one-sided, to 
enquire whether the one-sidedness be not a natural con- 
sequence of, and a natural reaction from, other-sidedness 
in bygone days. The excessive stress laid upon ‘the idea 
of divine ‘‘immanence’’ in some quarters just now—the 
reiterated declaration that this is the key-idea, the cen- 
tral and regulative idea, of a true and complete system of 
Christian theology—may well lead to an enquiry of the 
kind. That God is already in man—that religion consists 
in letting the divine life which is the natural endowment 
of every man, come to its own and have free play—this 
is the doctrine which some would substitute for anything 
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in the nature of such a ‘‘plan of salvation,’’ with its in- 
sistence on sin and atonement, as evangelicalism and or- 
thodoxy have preached. The validity of the proposed 
substitution is not to be here particularly discussed, save 
as a few sentences of estimate may suggest themselves’ 
at a later stage. But may it not be that if the conception 
of ‘‘immanence’’ clamors too loudly now, it does so only 
because Christian systems in the past have thrust it too 
rudely aside? May it not be that the hostile attitude now 
taken up by the ‘‘immanence”’ conception towards the 
longer-established systems of Christian thought is mere- 
ly a kind of instinctive retaliation for the mistaken atti- 
tude, not indeed of hostility, but of indifference, taken up 
by those systems towards the ‘‘immanence’’ conception 
before-—and that in reality human blundering has put 
asunder what God has joined? A survey of the treat- 
ment which the ‘‘immanence’’ conception has suffered up 
to the present will at any rate help to answer this ques- 
tion—and in answering will at the same time (on the as- 
sumption that the claim made for the ‘‘immanence’’ con- 
ception by some is indeed pitched too high) show us by 
what readjustments we may deal with the present situa- 
tion, and how we may give to the ‘‘immanence’’ concep- 
tion its rightful dues and no more. 


yee 


The obvious starting-point is the New Testament 
itself. And an examination of the New Testament, made 
with the view of discovering what place it gives to the im- 
manence idea, leads to this result. Immanence is present 
in the New Testament, and present on practically every 
page; but it is present as being the goal to which all the 
spiritual processes included in and prescribed by the 
Christian Gospel, both the processes of grace passing 
from God to man, and the processes of faith, obedience, 
and the rest, passing from man to God—immanence is 
present as the goal to which all these are to lead, not as 
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being the condition of things already established and in 
force. Such qualification as this statement requires will 
presently be made. For the moment, the round and gen- 
eral statement may be set downs The New Testament 
emphasis is indeed upon a divine life within man, but not 
so much upon a divine life which 7s within man as upon a 
divine life which is to be brought into man. Immanence 
is the goal. But it must be noted, as an implication of 
this, that precisely because immanence is for the New 
Testament the goal, the New Testament is concerned also 
with the means and method whereby the goal can be at- 
tained—the New Testament message thus becoming two- 
fold. It proclaims that the divine life is to become in- 
dwelling within man; and it proclaims also how this may 
be achieved. The end and the means are both dealt with 
upon the New Testament page; and the New Testament 
keeps always a perfect balance between the two, never 
permitting either one or the other to drop from sight. 
For a careful and unprejudiced reader of the New 
Testament this scarcely needs anything in the way of 
proof: It starts out upon such a reader as a selfevident 
fact. The New Testament and the Gospel it contains, 
show a transcendent God who waits to become the imma- 
nent God, and who has in His gift of Jesus Christ made 
an offer of His in-dwelling—of divine immanence, that 
is—to man. The idea of the divine offering itself to hu- 
manity in and through Jesus Christ was central to 
Christ’s own thought, outstanding in Christ’s own teach- 
ing, and implied in Christ’s own entire method of work. 
In making His own Personality (as by common consent 
He did) the source of all Good, not only of true teaching 
but of everything included in the ultimate of salvation— 
in calling for faith in Himself, which meant not merely 
an acceptance of His words, but a relation of submission, 
and even of identification, accepted by man’s inner life 
towards His—and in keeping as the constant background 
and reason of all this His absolute oneness with God— 
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Christ indicated that He was the connecting channel 
whereby God was ready to pass into man. The goal of 
immanence and the method of reaching it—the end and 
the means—both are there. The Pauline theology, amid 
all its complications and after all its windings, comes out 
at last upon the high table-land of this idea, in the. ex- 
pression of which the Apostle uttered the ultimate secret 
of his own experience—that the spiritual ideal is to be 
Christ living in a man; and since Christ had been de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power—that is, as hav- 
ing God living in Him—this carries with it the conception 
of the divine life actually passing from God to man 
through Christ. And all Paul’s machinery of doctrine, if 
one likes to call it so—justification of faith, and all the 
other levers and wheels of that machinery—is set up for 
the realization of immanence as the final product of its 
working, so that in the end-it shall not be Paul that lives, 
but God in Christ that liveth in him. The goal of imma- 
nence and the method of reaching it—the end and the 
means—both are there. So with all the New Testament 
literature. We need not trouble ourselves with detailed 
analysis. Taking the New Testament as a whole, it needs 
no arguing that its chief concern is to show the possibil- 
ity of a new indwelling of God in man, and to indicate 
how it may be brought about. The God who was in Jesus 
Christ is through Jesus Christ to become the God in man, 
‘‘that they all may be one.’’ .This latter phrasing may be 
Johannine, though I prefer to call it Christly—it is nev- 
ertheless merely the entire New Testament compressed 
into a minimum of words. How to set God into man— 
that is the problem which the New Testament at the same 
time states and solves. It sets up immanence as the end. 
It describes and prescribes the means. And it maintains 
(let this be repeated with emphasis, since it is the vital 
point for our study)—it maintains always a perfect bal- 
ance between the two. 


It was said just now—at the making of the statement 
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that immanence is present in the New Testament as being 
the goal of things rather than as the condition of things 
already established and in force—that such qualification 
as the statement requires would presently be given. The 
only needed qualification is this. The New Testament 
does recognize in man an already existent divine im- 
manence of the minor sort, if that adjective may be per- 
mitted—minor, certainly, compared with the immanence 
which is to be. In God we already live and move and 
have our being, in a sense. For that matter, neither the 
New Testament nor the Old knows of any single thing in 
the universe, from smallest speck of earthly dust up to 
the quivering beams of the brightest star, in which some- 
thing of God is not found; and when creation becomes 
conscious and moral in man, that too is God. One need 
not be afraid that one surrenders an inch of New Testa- 
ment territory by giving heartiest assent to that. Indeed, 
one may take the point the other way, and say that in the 
very act of setting up an entrance of God into man as the 
goal, the New Testament implies and assumes an already 
operating indwelling of God within man; for such an of- 
fer of immanence as the Christian Gospel brings could 
only be made to a being in whom the presence of some- 
thing divine satisfies the necessary conditions for a rec- 
ognition of what the offer means. The New Testament 
admits and assumes the fact that to be partakers of the 
divine nature in some sense and in some degree is the 
birth-endowment of every member of our race. But it 
takes this as a fact of the situation, not as the fact of it; 
and the very acknowledgment of it drives New Testa- 
ment thought beyond it, since the recognition of some- 
thing divine in man and the recognition of something in- 
consistent with and contrary to that divine element in 
man always start up side by side. ‘To such clear-eyed ob- 
servation as the New Testament brings to bear, 'the for- 
mula ‘‘God in man’’ is at once seen not to be exhaustive; 
and from the idea of an already existing immanence there 
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is a forced leap over to the idea of sin. Even this point, 
like the former one, may be taken the other way round; 
and one is entitled to say that in speaking of sin the New 
Testament assumes and implies the presence in man of 
something divine. When people shy at the New Testa- 
ment emphasis on sin, they forget that the very emphasis 
is itself a compliment. The very conception of sin could 
never have entered into any human mind if humanity 
had not been made in the likeness of God, so that the bet- 
ter part of it could stand away from the worse and real- 
ize both itself and the worse: Had humanity not been so 
made, heavenly voices might have cried the word ‘‘sin”’ 
in rebuke and wrath down all the generations in the ears 
of men, and no one would have understood; so that when 
the New Testament, or its modern ministers, tell men that 
they are sinners, they are really telling them—in a sort 
of reverse fashion, as it were, which may be and often is 
the fashion most needed and most calculated to arrest 
—that they are, by a natural endowment to which 
they ought to live up, sons of God. But this is by 
the way. At any rate, recognition of that which is 
of God in man, and recognition of something in man 
that is not of God, are always in the New Testament 
the two close-lying planks in the platform of thought. 
And it is from that double-planked platform that the 
New Testament sets out to shape its problem and to find 
its reply. The New Testament sees God in man, but it 
sees also in man that which is not of God. It is an im- 
paired immanence, therefore, with which the New Testa- 
ment has to deal, and the question of end and means is 
upon us again. Starting from the New Testament’s rec- 
ognition of the divine in man, we are where we were be- 
fore. An impaired immanence can be repaired only by 
and out of transcendence. An imperfect indwelling of 
God can be set right and perfected only by a new entrance 
of God. That, accordingly, becomes the goal of things 
which the New Testament sets up. But then there fol- 
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low the questions (all the faster and more surely do they 
follow because the contrariety in man, the presence of 
both the divine and the un-divine in him, heightens their 
solemn importance so much) whether such a new en- 
trance of God has actually been offered—if so, where it 
has been offered—and how man may make it and its re- 
sults an experience of its own. And in dealing with these 
questions the New Testament sets forth the method 
whereby the goal is to be attained. We repeat then— 
realizing that it goes quite harmoniously with, and is in- 
deed necessitated by, the recognition of an existent di- 
vineness in normal humanity—that the getting of God in- 
to man is the problem which the New Testament at the 
same time states and solves. It sets up immanence as 
the end. It prescribes the means. And never letting 
either means or end block out the other from sight, it 
maintains always a perfect balance between the two. 

But because that perfect balance was not maintained 
in the immediately subsequent history of the Church, the 
series of movements began which led by a quite natural 
process to the ‘‘modernism’’ of to-day. 


2 


For the purposes of this paper—for the purpose of 
the large historic survey we are seeking to take—we may 
assume many years, or even centuries, as comprised in 
‘‘the immediately subsequent history of the Church’’; 
and, looking on to the end of the long struggle between 
East and West, it is upon the ultimate victory of the West 
and of the Western spirit that our gaze is to fall. Full 
recognition of the service rendered to religious thought 
by the Greek genius and by the intellect which the Greek 
Christian Fathers brought to bear upon Christian prob- 
lems leaves unaffected the elementary and indisputable 
historic fact that it was through the Church of the West, 
and finally through the great Roman Church wherein for 
centuries the religious life ofthe GV est was concentrated, 
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the broad highway of Christendom’s future lay. And 
this meant in the end (the Western spirit being what it 
was, with its bias toward law, progammes, machinery, 
with that sense—beating down through it out of the gath- 
ered traditions of imperial Rome—of the surpassing 1m- 
portance of true adjustment and proper ordering) that 
the perfect balance between means and end in the spirit- 
ual programme was lost. Method—not indeed the New 
Testament method, but a mutilation and corruption of it, 
yet method or at any rate the idea of method—came to be 
the principal, if not the exclusive, matter for considera- 
tion, to the forgetting of goal. And immanence, as the 
final result in experience whereto spiritual discipline and 
Christian culture and Church relationships were to lead 
the soul, was stressed no more. 

If one feels regret for this, it is not to say that one 
would have wished for the complete triumph of the spirit 
of 'the East in place of the complete triumph of the spirit 
of the West. For the entire dominance of the Eastern 
spirit, with its manifest tendency to insist upon the 
immanence idea as its central and almost exclusive- 
ly regulative, would have had its own difficulties and 
snares: As the victory of the Western way meant that 
goal was forgotten in method, so the victory of the Hast- 
ern way might easily have meant that method was for- 
gotten in goal; and whatever error is upon us in ‘‘mod- 
ernism’’ might have lain behind us as an error which had 
its day in hoary ages back. And as it is, in actual fact, 
through a series of reactions, excessive swing in one di- 
rection being followed by an excessive swing in another 
direction, that religious experience in the large historic 
sense has made its way, so it would still have been. But 
if there had been an equal balance between the two? If 
the Eastern spirit had linked itself with the Western in 
a marriage from which the religious history of Christen- 
dom should be born? This, we may say, is what Chris- 
tianity really demanded for its perfect self-fulfilment in 
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the world. When we regret that the Western spirit took 
_ the making of Christianity’s future so completely into its 
grasp, it is a balanced partnership between the Western 
and Hastern spirits, not a substitution of the second for 
the first as sole master, that we wish history had to show 
us. A balance such as this is, for that matter, what 
Christianity really demands in its individual adherents 
to-day, as in all days; and it is, moreover, that demand 
for a union of opposites that, speaking after the manner 
of men, has put an obstacle in the advance of Christianity 
on both the individual and the world seale. The rounded 
Christian nature— or the nature which wants to become 
a rounded Christian nature—must be of both West and 
Kast. Of the West—in that New Testament Christianity 
calls, as we have seen, for the fulfillment of a strenuous 
programme of self-discipline, faith, and the rest, in 
whose fulfillment the energy and purposefulness, the act- 
ive pursuit of method, characteristic of the Occidental 
genius find their scope. Of the East—in that New Testa- 
ment Christianity calls, as we have also seen, for a veri- 
table sinking of the human personality in the Divine, a 
veritable enfolding of the human personality by the Di- 
vine, as the final spiritual goal, so appealing to that mys- 
tical instinet which is the distinguishing Oriental mark. 
And precisely because the Kastern or the Western man, 
when he gives himself to Christian discipleship, must add 
to the man he is the man he is not, does actual Christian 
discipleship so often become a one-sided thing. For such 
a union of opposites is not an easy thing to compass. Yet 
it is only as consequent upon such a union that Christian 
life and experience in any individual instance can grow to 
what they ought to be; and it is only by such a union of 
opposites that Christian history on the world-scale could 
have been made and kept ideal. One’s regret, as one 
looks back, is not that the Eastern spirit did not obtain 
the untrammeled mastery which the Western spirit act- 
ually won, but that the two together did not in equal and 
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balanced partnership take up the sway over and the shap- 
ing of the Christian ages that were to be. 

But we have to take facts as we find them; and it was 
through the Roman Church, with its excessive stress 
upon method and machinery, that the main line of Chris- 
tian history was to be drawn. The New Testament goal 
dropped almost out of sight. Almost, yet not quite. The 
idea of a divine life which was to come and remake man 
stood out too prominently in the true Christianity to be 
altogether discarded even from a Christianity distorted 
and abased, however the idea might be deformed or muti- 
lated by the too imperious forces to which insistence on 
method and programme gave a supremacy of power. The 
idea of immanence (not indeed in its New Testament as- 
pects, but in a fashion which still hints faintly at the 
idea’s original parentage) remains for the Catholic creed 
in the doctrine of the mystic effects worked through the 
Church’s sacraments—in the doctrine of the supernat- 
ural grace those sacraments send coursing through all 
the channels of body, soul, and spirit—even in the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation itself. For even this last is 
but a false presentation of a dominant New Testament 
truth—the truth that the very life of God Himself is 
through Jesus Christ to be partaken of by God’s crea- 
tures, and to become part and parcel of their very sub- 
stance so. Protestants might do well to remember that 
even the greatest errors of Romanism may have a sug- 
gestion of profoundest truth at their heart, at any rate a 
residuum of profoundest truth in their very dregs. Some- 
thing like that immanence which, according to New Tes- 
tament ‘Christianity, had been the spiritual goal—that 
same immanence, if you like, but so swathed in disguises 
that one has to look twice and thrice before it can be rec- 
ognized—something like that immanence was spared to 
religion even by that system which made machinery, pro- 
gramme, method, and the organization which prescribed 
and worked them, the supreme affairs. But nevertheless, 
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precisely because machinery, method, programme, and 
the organization which prescribed and worked them, 
were made the supreme affairs—because the original 
New Testament balance between means and end was lost 
—immanence as the true goal of a true Christian disci- 
pline was, if not wholly swept from the field, so far thrust 
into the background and so greatly distorted that it 
might almost as well have been utterly forgot. 

But further, because the original New Testament bal- 
ance between method and goal was lost for Catholic 
thought, and because insistence on method was taken to 
be the almost exclusively necessary thing, method itself 
lost its purity, and came to be a corruption instead of a 
perpetuation of the method which the New Testament 
had laid down. Method, not being constructed in sight 
of and with reference to the true New Testament goal, 
had nothing to keep it duly regulated, proportioned, or 
unmixed with alien elements: What had been primary 
in the New Testament ordering became secondary, and 
what had been secondary in the New Testament ordering 
became primary, now; while things which had been neith- 
er primary nor secondary in, but wholly absent from, the 
New Testament ordering found free access among the 
rest. ‘The spirit which revelled in adjustments and ma- 
chineries and such like matters could now, since it was 
for their own sake it valued these things, and since there 
was nothing to restrain, run to any excess of riot it 
would; and the passion for order and for the imposing of 
order, for authority and for the exercise of authority, de- 
veloped into an ecclesiasticism which was as far below 
the New Testament spiritual method as the earth is far 
below the skies. How faith, conversion, all the constitu- 
ents of that spiritual programme and discipline whereby, 
according to New Testament Christianity, the end of di- 
vine immanence was to be realized—how all these things 
under the Roman system took on another meaning, an- 
other color, such meaning and color as the dominance of 
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ecclesiasticism required and permitted, is writ large on 
history’s page. The whole thing, under the circum- 
stances, came to be a system of grotesque ecclesiastical 
magic, giving rise to abuses each one of which became 
the parent of further abuses in its turn, until finally, not- 
withstanding all the insistence on method, scarcely a ves- 
tige of the New Testament spiritual method remained. 
The New Testament goal having been lost sight of from 
the beginning, was not there to determine the method and 
to keep it true. The loss of the New Testament balance 
between means and ends meant not only that one element 
was taken away, but that falsehood and corruption ate 
deep into the substance of what was left. 

It was out of this condition of things, and with its 
character determined by this condition of things, that 
reaction—the reaction which was bound to come—pres- 
ently arose. 

a: 

In Protestantism the reaction came. Very naturally 
—the character of this reaction being determined, as the 
character of any reaction is, by the condition of things 
against which the reaction is directed—it took account of 
religion, if not exclusively at any rate chiefly, on the side 
of machinery, programme, method, just as Catholicism 
had done; and because the outstanding fact of the exist- 
ing situation was that Catholicism was insisting upon a 
method which was wrong, a mere correction of method, a 
return to the New Testament method, presented itself as 
the one aim for Protestantism to bring about. The New 
Testament goal—immanencee as the ideal, God veritably 
dwelling in man through Jesus Christ as the ultimate ob- 
ject upon which all processes of spiritual discipline 
should be directed—was not beckoned up from the back- 
ground of thought, and had but small chance of gaining 
a hearing as it claimed its rights. Had the error of Ca- 
tholicism simply consisted in exclusive insistence upon 
method (the method, however, being a right one) to the 
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forgetting of goal, then the natural swing of reaction 
would have been towards letting insistence upon goal 
have its turn, though very probably even this reaction 
would have gone too far, as most reactions go too far, 
and as the reaction from method to goal which did not 
come then has actually gone too far at its coming in our 
own day. But inasmuch as the error of Catholicism 
showed for its distinctive feature, not so much insistence 
upon method per se as insistence upon a method which 
was mistaken and false, the natural swing of reaction was 
towards a mere correction of the method itself rather 
than towards a balancing of excessive insistence upon 
method by a proper insistence upon goal. And a return 
to New Testament method, the substitution of a true spir- 
itual method for a false, therefore announced itself as 
Protestantism’s call and was accepted as Protestantism’s 
work. For Protestantism as for Catholicism, the New 
Testament ideal of immanence remained hidden in the 
shadows still. To bring it forward did not, under the 
conditions of the hour, suggest itself as the pressing con- 
cern. 

This was doubtless in the natural order of things. Yet, 
led along this road, Protestantism inevitably came to af- 
ford an illustration of the law that reaction against one 
error, if not accompanied and regulated by a survey of 
the whole field from the original platform so far as that 
platform can be recovered, substitutes a new error for 
the one displaced. And just as with Catholicism, exces- 
sive emphasis upon the idea of means, unbalanced by 

adequate emphasis upon the idea of end, had resulted in 
the very conception of means becoming itself corrupt, so 
with Protestantism the absence from the field of vision of 
the true end—the end of an actual immanence of God in 
man to be brought about through Jesus Christ—had 
harmful effect upon the conception of the means in its 
turn, corrected though this conception was from Roman- 
ist perversions back to the New Testament line. In the 
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case of Protestantism, however, this harmful effect dif- 
fered in its character from that produced by Romanism— 
necessarily so, since the conception was corrected, and 
was brought back to the New Testament line. The con- 
ception of means did not in Protestantism become itself 
corrupt. Rather was it rescued from corruption. But it 
came to be wrongly held—this in a fashion which a few 
sentences will make clear. 

For the entire Catholic system of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, ecclesiastical magic, and meek submission to 
these things, with all the abuses to which this wrong con- 
ception of method had given birth, Protestantism substi- 
tuted the great New Testament principle of justification 
by faith, with all the other principles and ideas which 
gather round that central one as expository of it or con- 
sequent upon it. So far, good. But not even a right con- 
ception of means can be rightly held unless there be also 
a right and sufficiently glowing conception of the end; for 
it is the light streaming back from the duly-visioned 
‘‘end’’ that gives significance to the ‘‘means,’’ rational- 
izes it, imparts to it its proper reference beyond itself 
and so preserves the expression of it from losing all dy- 
namic or degenerating into a mere formula wholly self- 
contained. Without a realization of the end, any expres- 
sion of means necessarily ceases to be an expression of 
‘‘means’’ at all in any real sense, and becomes something 
grasped at im vacuo, or, if the metaphor may be changed, 
a closed circle in which men walk round and round, not 
knowing why they are there. Something like this it was 
that took place when the Protestant reaction had cor- 
rected the Catholic misconception of method, adequate as 
in itself the correction assuredly was. In the continued 
absence from the field of the New Testament end or goal, 
the conception of method or means had no proper rela- 
tion—which meant that, even while the conception was 
intellectually right, it was for itself and for its own right- 
ness that it was valued; and since this is to say in other 
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words that it was on the terms of the recovered New Tes- 
tament method that stress was laid, religion came to be 
largely an affair of mere intellectual assent. In order to 
join the Christian band, and to become worthy of the 
Christian name, a man had to accept the new formula- 
tions of method—which were really the first and oldest 
formulations of it recovered from their banishment—as 
against the corrupt formulations of method which a cor- 
rupt Church had drawn up. But the new formularies (of 
justification by faith and the rest) hung in the air, were 
not properly related to that end of immanence with which 
in the first New Testament proclamation of them they 
had been bound up so closely. They had but to be ac- 
cepted as they stood, and then somehow all was well. The 
entire process of salvation, accordingly, was still almost 
as merely magical as it had been before, only it was direct 
divine magic now instead of magic acting through a di- 
vinely-appointed Church; for upon man’s acceptance of 
the statements wherein the true spiritual method was em- 
bodied, God performed the rest. This was all that a mere 
recognition of the wrongness of Catholicism’s method, 
followed by a swing round upon the New Testament 
method which Catholicism had forgotten, could bring 
about. It was not enough, and could not fail to be real- 
ized as insufficient, soon or late. All this is, of course, 
speaking broadly and roughly. Both Catholicism and 
Protestantism have had their saints, spite of all their lim- 
itations and half-views; and the spiritual forces acting 
upon man—the life of God beating down upon man’s re- 
ceptivity and seeking entrance there—get something of 
their will upon those who do not make their hearts hard. 
But we are concerned with systems read as systems and 
strictly interpreted here. And Protestantism as a sys- 
tem was almost as far as Catholicism had ‘been from that 
solution of man’s spiritual problem which the New Tes- 
tament, with its perfect balance between means and ends, 
method and goal, had provided. It had the immense ad- 
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vantage, of course, that its conception of method was free 
from all the corruption, primary and consequent, into 
which the Catholic conception had fallen. But its purifi- 
cation of method was accompanied by the loss (for the 
most part) of even such limited vision of goal as Cathol- 
icism had entertained. To this comparative failure Prot- 
estantism was brought by the circumstances of its birth 
—by the fact that it was a reaction against Catholicism’s 
insistence upon a method essentially wrong. For the 
natural reaction against insistence upon a method essen- 
tially wrong is insistence upon a method essentially 
right, and insistence, not upon the fact that it is a 
method, but upon its rightness; and thus, the end for 
whose sake the method should be set up falls even more 
completely into the background than before. A second 
error succeeds the first. 

But against this new error, a further reaction is sure 
to rise. The call for it, indeed, must grow louder with 
the passing of the years; for that mere substitution 
of a right conception of method for a wrong must lose, 
as time goes on, what spiritual dynamic the first enthu- 
siasm of its attainment may have given it; and earnest 
men must inevitably come to feel that this is not their 
rest. Nor is it difficult to surmise what form the new re- 
action will take. 


4, 

It will naturally turn out to be a reaction from stress 
on means to stress on end, with the qualification present- 
ly to be noted that it is not as an end that the end is really 
conceived. The hitherto neglected factor in the balanced 
New Testament conception now had its chance. The for- 
mer reaction—from Catholicism to Protestantism—had 
been a sort of parenthesis; and now that it had been ac- 
complished and worked out, the original antithesis ruled 
the situation once more. From emphasis upon a wrong 
method (the error of Catholicism) to emphasis upon a 
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right method had been the natural line for Protestantism 
to adopt; from excessive emphasis upon method( the er- 
ror of Protestantism), emphasis excessive notwithstand- 
ing the method’s essential rightness, to emphasis upon 
goal was the equally natural route for the next reaction 
to take. And this is as a matter of fact the reaction which 
has been upon us in recent years and which, like most re- 
actions, has gone too far. The idea of ‘‘immanence,’’ of 
union with the divine life—the idea of that experience 
which had for the New Testament been the ultimate aim 
whereto the whole apparatus of method should lead up— 
clamored now for its rights, and for more. It is true that 
all through the years the protest to which ‘‘modernism”’ 
has sought to give dogmatic and philosophic form had 
been going on in Catholicism and Protestantism alike. 
Not a few, driven by the demands of a spiritual nature 
possessed of a deeper hunger and thirst than average 
mortals knew, had flung themselves into that mysticism 
which, however its own exponents may have narrowed 
their interpretation of it till it came to be proclaimed as 
simply a means of ‘‘knowledge’’ whereby the ordinary 
processes of intellect were to be supplanted, was in truth 
a movement of the whole life into the life that is God’s 
own. But this mystical protest had been on only a small 
scale, and had scarcely—since the experience behind it 
had been looked upon even by those who enjoyed it as 
something quite exceptional—felt called to thrust itself 
into any vigorous propaganda upon the world at large. 
In ‘‘Modernism”’ a more aggressive, systematic, definite- 
ly reformatory, movement began; and that idea and ex- 
perience of ‘‘union with the divine,’’ which had been for 
mysticism, generally so termed, a pearl of great price, 
only found by the favored few, were to become now the 
constitutive commonplaces of Christian thought and life 
for all. : 
Moreover, another tendency had been gathering force, 
and helping to make that insistence on the mere terms of 
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the New Testament method, into which Protestantism 
had so far dropped, an impossible thing. The coming of 
all that is included in progressive thought, the growing 
courage of enquiry, the new developments of philosophy 
under which so many formule were made to appear ab- 
surd, the massing of the trophies won by historical re- 
search, the thrusting of Biblical writings into the cru- 
cible of criticism—with the results to which all these 
things led and the still more startling results to which 
under the manipulation of some operators they seemed 
about to lead—reinforced from another direction the re- 
action against a religion made up of intellectual assent. 
Shaky at least, if not untenable, the orthodox position of 
Protestantism, or that orthodox position as average reli- 
gion interpreted it, was perforce recognized to be. On 
this side of the matter, the run of matters was thus—that 
because the New Testament method had been emphasized 
to the depreciation or exclusion of the idea of the New 
Testament goal, it had been forgotten that the method 
was a method and no more—this had in the end come to 
mean that intellectual assent to the terms of the New Tes- 
tament method was the chiefest thing—and this became 
an impossible reading of the religious programme when 
criticism began to do its work upon the documents where- 
in those terms were found. In fact the progressive move- 
ment added the strength of a direct attack to the strength 
of a natural reaction; and it was under the impulse and 
influence of both that the new spiritual conception was 
framed. The mystical tendency, which had through all 
the years been as it were lying in wait for its chance, and 
which would in any case have shown itself when the ful- 
ness of time arrived, saw in the new destructive and con- 
structive criticism a powerful ally, sprang from its am- 
bush because it deemed that its hour was come, and, be- 
coming philosophical in its freshly-contracted partner- 
ship, produced that ‘‘modernism’’ which lays exclusive 
and extravagant stress upon the immanence idea. 
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That the stress is exclusive and extravagant need oc- 
easion no surprise. For it was but natural that this re- 
action, like the preceding one, should go too far—the 
more natural in that, since it was a reaction against in- 
sistence upon the terms of the New Testament rather 
than against insistence upon method as method, there 
was in that against which it was directed all the smaller 
residuum of truth to keep it in check. (For although it 
was now under the primary antithesis between ‘‘means’”’ 
and ‘‘end’’ that reaction took place and was governed, 
and although the parenthetical reaction from wrongness 
of means to rightness of means was over and done, yet 
the fact that the latter had occurred and had resulted in 
the cold intellectualism whereof we have spoken, neces- 
sarily had its effect upon the reaction next to come.) It 
was but natural that just so far as the pendulum had 
swung in one direction, it should now swing in the other; 
that as there had been emphasis upon method not held as 
method, so there should be emphasis upon goal not held 
as goal; that while the second element of the original bal- 
anced New Testament conception was exalted now, it 
should be exalted in loneliness; and that immanence, 
which had been for the New Testament the ‘‘end’’ where- 
to all the factors of the Christian programme should 
work together, should now become, not an ‘‘end’’ to be 
attained, but a condition of things already and in perma- 
nence set up. Pressing in from the far background to 
which it had been relegated so long, the immanence idea 
measured out again the measure which had been meted 
to it—presented itself, not merely as something needed 
to restore the proper balance of religious thought and re- 
ligious life, but (precisely as the ‘‘method”’ idea had pre- 
sented itself) as the one thing in which the entire reli- 
gious secret was summed up—and so took its revenge for 

accumulated centuries of neglect. It had many things on 
its side; chiefly, perhaps, this—that the spiritual steril- 
ity resulting from the cold intellectualism into which ex- 
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clusive emphasis upon rightness of means so frequently 
degenerated, made more magnetic the glowing and warm 
idea that the divine life only needed to be stirred up with- 
in the human heart. The contrast, on the mere score of 
emotional inspiration, was itself a tremendous force on 
the side of the new reading of things. But however that 
may be, the new claimant was at least able to prove that 
the present occupier of the throne put forward too high 
a claim; and his own claims were in consequence not too 
closely scanned. The justice of the accusation against 
the usurper threw a reflected glamor of justice upon the 
accuser’s arms and shield. That for the accuser to show 
faultiness in the title of the sovereign in possession was 
not necessarily to put his own title beyond question— 
that the issue need not be altogether one between accused 
and accuser at all—that there might be some solution of 
the crisis other than that of taking away from the first 
and giving to the second—these considerations sank away 
unheeded and forgotten in the excitement of the rush 
with which the accuser pressed on and home his case. It 
was the process of reaction following its usual course and 
attaining its usual end. The idea of method had de- 
manded too much, and was now robbed of all. The idea 
of goal had been deprived of its due rights, and now came 
back with a demand for arrears and interest which 
amounted to nothing less than a confiscation of the entire 
estate. ‘‘Immanence’’ declared itself to be the one all-in- 
clusive word of Christianity now, because for so many 
years it had not been framed upon Christianity’s lips. 
In some respects this ‘‘modernist’’ reaction is the 
worst of all. In mere extent of the ground it covers, cer- 
tainly, it cannot compare with the one before: the revolt 
of modernism against Protestant orthodoxy is, for the 
present at any rate, on a quite insignificant scale com- 
pared with the revolt of Protestantism against Catholi- 
cism. But its importance, and the character of its con- 
sequences for the great outstanding Christian ideas, are 
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evident enough; and it is hardly surprising that orthodox 
Protestantism, when faced with it, should forget to en- 
quire whether a flaw in Protestantism’s own equipment 
may not have called it forth or whether Protestantism 
ought not to see in its advent a call to set its own house 
in order, and should rise up in sheer battle for cherished 
truth. For by any system in which the immanence idea 
is dominant, the entire scheme of Christian truth, as 
Protestantism has held it, is not simply charged with 
exaggerated or misplaced emphasis, but with actual 
falsehood: all the great ‘‘method-words,’’ so to call them, 
justification, faith, and their cognates, are relegated to 
the scrap-heap or have all their meaning whittled away; 
and the capital doctrines of the Christian faith—ay, the 
very capital Person of the Christian faith—suffer a 
‘‘change into something new and strange.’’ ‘‘The di: 
vine life is already in man. Nothing more is required on 
man’s part than a recognition of his own spiritual possi- 
bilities and a determination that they shall be worked out. 
The in-dwelling of God is a present fact rather than an 
ideal. There has been a slow but sure evolution of spirit- 
uality in the world, and man’s business is to let himself 
go with the stream. That is religion.’’ That is in brief 
the statement to which the ‘‘immanence’’ system com- 
mits itself. And correspondently with that, Christianity 
—all that is involved in the life and death of Jesus Christ 
—alters its character and its point. Christianity is a 
reading-off of what is, instead of a progamme of and a 
dynamic for what isto be. It is a revelation instead 
of a command or an appeal or a redemption. It is 
a bringing to light of hidden things sstill—but of 
hidden things in man rather than in God. And Je- 
sus Christ was principally a revealer of man to 
‘himself —an example of ordinary human _possibil- 
ities developed to their highest point—a sort of com- 
posite personality gathering up, focussing, and antici- 
patively showing the results of, all the spiritual forces 
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operating in separate personalities—and so a symbol 
rather than a Saviour with an actual work done on be- 
half of men and a direct dynamic going out from Him to 
men. And the ultimate exercise of the religious spirit 
is really not much else than this—to recognize what the 
normal and actual condition of things is—to realize how 
divine human nature is already—and then, under the 
‘wonder and transport of the new knowledge, to let the 
automatic spiritual development proceed. Little wonder 
that Protestantism—to which religion has always been 
an intensely serious thing, whatever it may have failed 
to be—scents a foe!’ For under a proclamation which 
makes immanence a thing to be saluted rather than 
sought after, and which declares the divine life to be al- 
ready nestling close at the heart of the world and waiting 
to unfold its flowers if only men will cease from troub- 
ling, little room or need remains for idealism, aspiration, 
prayer, spiritual self-culture, or any kindred thing: Ac- 
cording to this gospel, the whole universe is painted in 
heavenly colors before which man, would he know the 
Gospel’s ‘secret, needs but to open his eyes and smile; and 
religion, in becoming a recognition of the divineness of 
what is, becomes also an eclecticism wherein all specific 
religion is lost. 


D. 


If all that has been said suggest a right reading of 
history—if it be along the indicated line that the present 
position has been reached—what is it that at this junc- 
ture the highest interests of religion demand? The sys- 
tem which lays too exclusive stress on ‘‘method’’ (this 
however not being really conceived as ‘‘method’’) is 
still, notwithstanding that reaction against it has begun, 
in possession of ihe: major portion of the ground. But 
the reaction towards the contrary error—the error of too 
exclusive stress on ‘‘goal’’ (this however not being really 
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conceived as ‘‘goal’’) has begun. What is the true way of 
dealing with such a situation as this? 

In some way, certainly, it must be dealt with if reli- 
gion is to be well and wisely served, nay, if religion is to 
be saved. It will not do to let the present reaction work 
itself through and give place to yet another reaction af- 
ter its day is done. How far the present reaction might 
go if permitted to run its natural course—whether or no 
it would entirely dispossess the existing evangelicalism— 
is matter of conjecture. Probably its victory would be 
but partial in the end. But whether it were partial or not, 
it would in all probability be but temporary; and the re- 
action would die soon after attaining, if not in the very 
act of attaining, its success. For modernism—the doc- 
trine that Christianity consists in recognizing the divine- 
ness of the existing system of things and of the normal 
nature of man—can never permanently capture or hold 
the western mind; it is too far away from obvious facts, 
reaches such unity as it possesses merely by shutting its 
eyes to what declines to be included, and leaves no suffi- 
cient scope for that palpitating activity and that legiti- 
mate delight in responsibility from which true manhood 
declines even in supreme concerns (or rather, most of all 
in supreme concerns) to be severed. A reaction beyond 
and from the completed reaction of modernism, if 
this ever became complete, would of a surety befall. 
And since the possibility of a reaction which would be a 
mere return upon the past—to credalism, lteralism, 
Catholicism, or anything like these things—has forever 
passed away, save for a few exceptional personalities, the 
probable reaction would be either to a religion which is 
simply a higher form of morality, or to the negation of, 
religion altogether. With the dream of an already exist- 
ing divine immanence found to be little more than a 
dream, found at any rate to have little bearing upon a 
real conduct of life or culture of character, they who 
wake from it are likely to become severely ‘‘practical,’’ 
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as they would term it, and to shut out altogether any con- 
templation of things beyond the bounds of the visible 
world. On the other hand, evangelicalism cannot afford 
to let matters go, even on the assumption that the mod- 
ernist reaction offers no special threat to it, and that 
soon, after having had its little day, it will cease to be. 
For whatever be the mistakes of modernism, the fact re- 
mains that evangelical Protestantism in all its orders and 
degrees, stationary and advanced, conservative and lib- 
eral, has to a great extent lost spiritual dynamic through 
its forgetfulness of the ‘‘immanence’’ idea, has been 
dealing with ‘‘method’’ apart from proper reference to 
‘‘ooal,’’? and has consequently failed to fulfill religion’s 
true mission or to justify itself finally before the world. 
Even if the modernist reaction be warded off from com- 
plete victory, or if the modernist reaction, after captur- 
ing certain spaces of evangelicalism’s territory, has to 
surrender them again to the force of a further reaction 
as indicated just now, evangelical Protestantism must, 
through its comparative failure, expect that out of its 
own interior, so to speak, some other reaction will arise. 
And this, too, is likely to be a reaction to a mere morality 
or to a negation of religion in any real sense. The choice, 
in fact, would seem to lie between reaching from evan- 
gelicalism to negation at one step or at two, by an imme- 
diate transition from the first to the second or by the 
longer passage which is taken when modernism is inter- 
posed between the two. It need scarcely be said that with 
the contemplation of neither possibility can those who 
care for religion be content. : 

What then shall be done? Surely the necessity is 
this—that we shall have finished with simply leaving re- 
ligion to the coming and passing of ‘‘reactions’’ and, go- 
ing back to the original New Testament basis, shall con- 
struct for ourselves a Christian system in which, as in 
the original New Testament system, ‘‘method’’ and 
‘“‘goal’’ receives each its due rights and takes each its 
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due place. We can and ought to carry with us, of course, 
as we thus go back, all the lessons which the process of 
history has taught us. But the chief thing is that in our 
theological reconstruction we should remember how 
every item of religious belief, every detail of the spirit- 
ual disciplinary process to which man is called on the side 
of ‘‘method’’ to submit himself, is meant to point on and 
up to a final bringing of God into man through Jesus 
Christ (not in any poetic or metaphorical sense, but in 
exact literal truth) and to be within its limits a guide as 
to how that final in-bringing is to be wrought. Of course 
no attempt—not even an attempt of the most rudimen- 
tary: kind—at such a reconstruction is to be made here. 
But the need of it may at least be pointed out. The di- 
vorce between ‘‘method’”’ and ‘‘goal’’ which, in one way 
or another, has persisted through the Christian ages, is 
largely responsible for the confusions, the skepticisms 
within and even without the Church, the faltering of 
faith, the pseudo-Christianities, of our own time. What 
is required is that our religious thinkers should set them- 
selves to show how all the great words which evangelical 
Protestantism has always employed-—justification, faith, 
atonement, and others—are guide-words with their faces 
looking towards that ‘‘immanence’’ which God offers to 
man through Christ, and which, though it is the veritable 
essence and reality of Christian experience and of salva- 
tion, evangelical Protestantism, in its anxiety for correct- 
ness of doctrinal formula, has so often forgotten to speak 
of at all. What is required is that these same religious 
thinkers should show us in what way atonement, as 
wrought by Christ, helped the actual entrance of God 
into man along lines not possible before—in what way 
justification, and the faith whereby men appropriate it, 
not only alter a man’s external relations to and standing 
before God, but bring God’s very life in rushing floods 
through the newly-opened doors of men’s hearts—how 
the programme ‘‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
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thou shalt be saved”’ really leads up to the experience 
which Paul described with sober and literal exactness 
when he said, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”’ 
It is round the ultimate of a real divine in-dwelling—God 
first setting Himself into Christ, Christ then setting Him- 
self into man, and so God, Christ, and man made one; 
the very moral and spiritual substance whereof man is 
made being transfigured and transformed by the advent 
of a moral and spiritual life which is not his own, but 
which yet becomes his own by his free acceptance of it 
and his entire surrender to it—it is round this ultimate 
that all the ‘‘method-words”’ and ‘‘method-ideas’’ must 
be grouped. All that God does for us by Christ must be 
demonstrably related to the final issue of God im us 
through Christ. For this would be to keep the entire 
Christian programme on which evangelical Protestant- 
ism has always rightly, if too exclusively, insisted, and 
at the same time to keep in its true form and in its true 
perspective that idea of ‘‘immanence’’ to whose contem- 
plation modernism is always rightly, if too one-sidedly, 
bidding us return. It would be to preserve method as 
method, and goal as goal, and so amply to justify both. 
It would be a safeguard against any reactions resulting 
from insistence on half-truths or from the falsehood of 
extremes. Above all, it would be a return to that New 
Testament order of things, wherein the getting of God 
into man is the problem at the same time stated and 
solved—wherein immanence is set up as the end, and the 
means are duly prescribed with that end in view—and 
wherein perfect balance is always maintained between 
the two; and it would thus deliver the Christian Church 
from the danger of putting asunder in the Christian 
thought of any century what in the Gospel of His Son, 
God has joined. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN: ITS LITERARY 
CHARACTERISTICS AND CONTENT. 


By Proressor Henry C. Vepper, D.D., Cuxsrmr, Pa. 
SEconpD PapEr. 


villi. The Character of God’s Children—ii. 29-iii. 12. 


The writer proceeds to contrast with those whom he 
has described in the foregoing section—the pseudo-Chris- 
tians, the Antichrists—the genuine Christian. There is 
but one test by which he may be known: Character. A 
single act may mean little, but he who lives a life of right- 
eousness has been begotten by the righteous God. His 
righteousness does not make him a child of God, it is the 
consequence of his sonship. This is the only undeceptive 
mark by which a Christian may test himself or others. 
The amazing love that the Father has bestowed on us is 
manifest in the fact that we are called children of God; 
and this is not a mere name, this is really our character. 
The world does not recognize this character in us, be- 
cause the world has failed to recognize God, whether as 
made known in creation or through His Son. We are 
now, already, children of God, and while we do not fully 
know what we shall become, we do know this: We shall 
be like Christ. The day of His full manifestation ap- 
proaches, when we shall see Him as He is; and in conse- 
quence of that beatific vision of the glory of God in Christ 
we shall reflect His glory, we shall be transformed into 
His likeness. And every man who, with firm trust in 
God, looks forward to becoming like Christ must strive 
to be like Him now—he will discipline and train himself 
to a life of holiness and avoid everything that pollutes. 
The character of sonship has been divinely bestowed on 
the Christian, but he will earnestly desire to make the 
ethical relation correspond to the spiritual fact, and the 
moral habit of a man is not the mere gift of God, but de- 
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pends also on his personal codperation in righteous con- 
duct. 

Sin is in its very nature irreconcilable with the Chris- 
tian life, for all sin is violation of the divine law. The 
very reason of the Incarnation and the redemptive work 
of Christ was to deliver man from sin, not from punish- 
ment merely; and Christ could do this, because He was 
Himself sinless. No one can have fellowship with Him 
and continue in sin (note the force of the present tense 
in this and the other veses of this section) ; the very fact 
that a man continues in sin proves that he has not com- 
prehended Christ’s mission or come into real fellowship 
with Him. For really to see Christ, truly to know Him, 
is to become partaker of His nature and to be changed 
into His image. 

Let nobody deceive you about this: He that lives a 
life of righteousness is like Him who is the source of 
righteousness, he has the mark of the divine sonship; but 
he that lives a life of sin is the child of the devil, who is 
the source of all evil. But the Son of God came into the 
world for the express purpose of destroying the devil’s 
works, that is, to take away sin. Every child of God has 
a divine germ within him, the permanent principle of a 
new life, and therefore he does not continue in sin. He 
may commit sins, isolated acts that are contrary to the 
whole tendency of his character, but to live a life of con- 
scious and deliberate sin is for him a moral impossibil- 
ity. God’s children may therefore be distinguished from 
the devil’s by this simple test: No man who does not live 
a. life of righteousness and love his brother is of God. And 
for this reason: The whole aim of the gospel is to create 
and develop love—this is its first message, this is the 
meaning of Christ’s entire life. Take warning from the 
example of Cain, who showed himself to be of the devil 
because he hated his brother and slew him. The secret 
of his crime was that he hated righteousness, knowing 
his own works to be evil, while his brother’s were right- 
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eous. By his sin, then, Cain preaches the duty of broth- 
erly love. 


ix. Love, the Badge of the New Life—iii. 13-24. 


The mention of Cain and his hatred suggests a fur- | 
ther development of the thought. It ought not to aston- 
ish Christians that the world hates them; on the contrary, 
this is precisely what they should expect. Only the world 
ean hate. Hatred is characteristic of the world, because 
the world is spiritually dead. On the other hand, love is 
the sign that we have experienced the change from death 
to life. Conversely, he that hates his brother shows by 
that very fact that he is not a Christian, but is still in a 
state of spiritual death. Hatred is the sinful inward 
state of which murder is merely the formal outward ex- 
pression. So our Lord taught in the Sermon on the 
Mount; so the Apostle teaches here. Such a state is in- 
compatible with love and life, which are convertible 
terms, though not precisely identical ideas, with the 
Apostle. ‘‘Life’’ in his writings always means some- 
thing other and higher than mere existence, and ‘‘eternal 
life’’ is much more than existence prolonged forever— 
““eternal’’ connotes an idea of ethical quality rather than 
of duration. Eternal life is life of the highest type, ful- 
filment of the loftiest ideal and purpose of being, the real- 
izing of all the powers and possibilities of our nature. 
How can the man that hates have this life? But if love 
is the mark of the Christian, what is the test or standard 
of love? The love of Him who first revealed what love 
really is, what it really means—that love seeks not to re- 
ceive but to give, not to be blessed but to bless, that love 
means unselfishness, love means sacrifice. We love be- 
cause Christ taught us that, and because He has taught 
us we count it our joy and privilege to repeat His self- 
sacrifice. Except a man renounce self and take up his 
cross and follow Christ he cannot be His disciple. 
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This is a lofty ideal, but what relation has it to daily 

duty? Few are called to die for Christ, but all are called 
to live for Him. There is a test of discipleship that les 

nearer at hand than the cross, and is not less searching 
and decisive. Here is our suffering brother—‘‘the poor 
ye have always with you’’—and he who loves self better 
than his brother, he who has the ability but not the will 
to relieve his brother’s distress, gives no indication that 
he understands what God’s love means. It is not the in- 
dwelling and all-controlling principle of his life. Here 
is a practical test. We are in constant danger of hyp- 
ocrisy ; let us strive to avoid the mere semblance of love, 
the making of empty professions, the glib use of unmean- 
ing phrases; let us beware even of evanescent emotions; 
it is deeds that count, and these are the true test of our 
love. 

The necessity of love and its pattern or standard hav- 
ing been thus discussed, the writer goes on to consider 
its fruit, confidence. Here the thought is somewhat ob- 
scurely expressed, and while we are in no doubt as to the 
general meaning, the exact thing said is not easy to de- 
termine. The Apostle seems to say that confidence born 
of love assures us against the condemnation that our own 
moral nature pronounces against us; and this is only the 
feeble echo of God’s condemnation, which is the mightier 
in that it springs from perfect knowledge; so that, apart 
from our sense of fellowship with Him we should.have no 
hope. Or, the meaning may be, as Bishop Westcott sug- 
gests: ‘‘The sense within us of a sincere love of the 
brethren, which is the sign of God’s presence with us, will 
enable us to stay the accusations of conscience, whatever 
they may be, because God, who gives us His love, and so 
blesses us with His fellowship, is greater than our heart; 
and He, having perfect knowledge, forgives us all on 
which the heart sadly dwells.’ 

Furthermore, because of this sense of fellowship with 
God and the assurance against condemnation, our confi- 
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dence finds expression in prayer, which is always an- 
swered. At first thought, this statement of the Apostle 
seems unqualified, and contradictory of our frequent ex- 
perience, that we do not receive what we ask. But this is 
because our asking is not in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that the Apostle adds: We receive of Him what- 
ever we ask, because we are ever seeking to know and do 
the will of God. It is prayer offered by one who is in har- 
mony with the will of God that is always answered, and 
- such prayer cannot fail to receive its answer. And do we 
ask what it is to do the will of God? to ‘‘keep His com- 
mandments’’? They are summed up in one word: That 
we trust His Son, Jesus Christ, and love one another. 
This is the Christian version of the summary of the Jew- 
ish law: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Again we see that 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Obedience to this law is 
‘at once the condition and the test of a life of fellowship 
with God. 


x. The Test of the Spirit.—iii. 24-iv. 6. 


Thus far the Apostle has had much to say of the Fath- 
er and the Son, but he has not even mentioned the Spirit; 
he now proceeds to speak of the relation of the Spirit to 
the Christian. We know, he says, that we have fellow- 
ship with God, because He has given us of His Spirit. 
But how shall we be certain that we have this indwelling 
Spirit? Caution is surely necessary, for not everything 
that seems or professes to be of the Spirit of God really 
comes from that source. Many spiritual forces are active 
among men; many profess to teach under the authority 
of the Spirit; but some spirits are lying spirits, some 
prophets are false prophets. These we should not re- 
ceive without question, but we should test them and dis- 
criminate. One test was especially appropriate for those 
to whom John wrote. Gnosticism, in the peculiar form of 
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Docetism, was already rife. The Docetists denied that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a real man, but only God in the 
appearance of a man. God, said they, could not become 
united to human nature, and certainly God could not 
have suffered on the cross—it was but a phantom that 
went about among men as Jesus, and all that was divine 
withdrew into heaven before the crucifixion. With the 
best of motives, these teachers were taking out of Chris- 
tianity all that made it valuable to the world. Therefore 
John makes the test of the spirits the confession that Je- 
sus has come in the flesh, was a real man and no phan- 
tasm, for no man can make that confession but by the 
Spirit of God. 

The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel of the Incarnation, 
and this ‘‘epistle’’ makes the Incarnation the central fact 
to a Christian, confession of which is the strongest proof 
of the Spirit’s presence and power. The test of Anti- 
christ was confession of a vital truth: Jesus is Son of 
God; the test of spirits is confession of a vital fact; 
Jesus is God manifest in the flesh. He who refuses this 
confession denies the characteristic thing in Christianity, 
the true union of God and man in the person of Jesus 
Christ, which alone makes possible and authenticates our 
fellowship with God. This is to be of Antichrist, rather 
than of God, to be partaker in spirit and purpose with 
God’s greatest opponent. This test suggested by John is 
as applicable to our day as to his; denial of the Incarna- 
tion is rife amongst us also, and now, as then, it is a de- 
nial of all that is worthful in Christianity. 

In this conflict between spirits good and bad, between 
teachings true and false, Christians must engage, because 
they are in the world where the conflict rages; but their 
victory is so certain, because of the power of Him who 
dwells within them, that it is stated by the writer in the 
present tense, as a thing already fully accomplished. The 
Apostle’s thought probably is, that by the fact of Chris- 
tians’ turning away from error and bearing testimony to 
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the truth, they have already been successful and have 
conquered Antichrist. The Apostle marks off, by a sharp 
antithesis, those in whom God dwells and makes victo- 
rious from ‘‘the world,’’ the present moral order, in its 
separation from and hostility to God. The false teachers 
are of the world, and their teaching has the characteris- 
tics of this ungodly social order. Men listen to them 
gladly, because the teaching agrees with their own evil 
character. Here is the contrast: The world listens to 
the false teachers because they reproduce its own 
thoughts; but those who are in harmony with God listen 
to those who speak of the things of God. Men accept or 
reject the divine message according to their character, 
and the preaching of the gospel is necessarily a sifting, 
a judgment. The desire for the truth, acceptance of the 
truth, come from the Spirit of Truth; and rejection of the 
truth proves the working of the spirit of error. All judg- 
ment is self-judgment; a man affords an infallible index 
to his character by what he approves and by what he con- 
demns. 


xi. God is Love.—iv. 7-21. 


In several meditations the Apostle has considered va- 
rious aspects of the conflict between truth and falsehood; 
he has warned Christians against Antichrist and the 
spirit of Antichrist; he now turns to consider the Chris- 
tian life, its distinguishing badge, the source of its power, 
its ground of assurance. 

The badge of the Christian society is love, which has 
its source in God Himself, whose inmost nature is love. 
Our love of the brethren is only the reflection—only the 
faint reflection—of the divine love in us. The very fact 
that one loves is proof that new life has been imparted to 
him by God, that he is partaker of the divine nature; and 
the absence of love proves that a man has no real knowl- 
edge of God, no likeness to His nature, no sympathy with 
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His purposes. For all knowledge is grounded in spirit- 
ual likeness to the one known; knowledge of God presup- 
poses possession of the divine character. God’s nature 
is love. Love is the self-imparting faculty. Because God 
is love He desires to impart Himself, the fulness of all 
goodness, to His creatures. In our case God has demon- 
strated the character of His love in the Incarnation and 
the Atonement—in the supreme self-sacrifice of giving 
His Son to impart life to us. Thus the mission of God’s 
Son has become a power of God working inus. We 
should never have loved God, but for this revelation of 
Himself; but now that we know what He is, now that we 
appreciate what the gift of His Son meant to Him and 
means to us, an overwhelming obligation rests on us to 
imitate His love. The love of God becomes the Chris- 
tian’s constraining motive; it is his energizing power. 
But note carefully: The Apostle does not draw from 
this the conclusion that we might expect. He does not 
say, ‘‘we ought also to love God,’’ but ‘‘we also ought to 
love one another.’’ The former inference we may be 
trusted to draw for ourselves, the latter we are in danger 
of overlooking or forgetting, and therefore the Apostle 
lays special stress on it. Jt is, in fact, a vital thing, for 
it is the only possible proof that we possess the Christian 
character and are living the life of fellowship with God. 
God is Spirit; we have no actual vision of Him; we must 
know Him through the spirit and in the spirit. How then 
can we know, how can we prove to others, that we are in 
genuine fellowship with Him? The manifestation of love 
to our brother, says the Apostle, proves that we do know 
God, that He dwells within us, and that the divine love in 
its completest form is ours. The perfection of love in the 
believer results in the perfection of the believer in love; 
the latter can be seen and recognized, and thence the for- 
mer can be safely inferred. Besides this objective test, 
there is a test subjective. For himself the believer is 
conscious that the divine indwelling is a fact, because he 
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knows that the love filling his heart is not native to him- 
self, but can be inspired only by the Spirit of God. 

In saying these things, the Apostle is testifying, not 
for himself alone, but for the Christian society as a 
whole, for the church of Christ. What the immediate 
disciples beheld in the flesh, Christian disciples will be- 
hold by faith through all ages; and therefore whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God will enjoy the 
life of fellowship with God, because only love can prompt 
that confession. That love we have already perceived 
and partly realized, but we’are far from having ex- 
hausted its meaning; we wait confidently for a more com- 
plete unfolding of its significance. 

That God is love is the ground of our redemption, and 
source of our new life and knowledge; it is also the 
ground of inward peace. To abide in God’s love is to 
share His nature, to know ourselves as possessing a 
Christlike character, even in this un-Christlike world. 
Therefore we feel only unhesitating confidence, perfect 
assurance, when we think of that supreme test, the day of 
final judgment; for what partakes of Christ’s nature can- 
not fall under God’s condemnation. We might feel fear 
were it not for love, but love and fear are incompatible. 
Fear means lack of fellowship; implies want of harmony, 
carries with it the idea of punishment, and there can be 
punishment only for disobedience. Those who love may 
yet fear, because their love is imperfect; but perfect love 
means perfect harmony, perfect obedience, and so ex- 
cludes the very possibility of fear. Bengel states the 
progress of the soul, in its relations to fear and love, 
thus: Varius hominum status: Sine tumore et amore; 
cum timore sine amore; cum timore et amore; sine timore 
cum amore—which loses some of its point and all its as- 
sonance in English: ‘‘These are the varied conditions 
of men: Without fear or love; with fear, without love; 
with fear and love; without fear, with love.’’ 

It is true that men give us little encouragement to love 
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them, but God loved us while we still hated Him, and by 
that love won us to Himself and to love. This is why we 
love those who do not seem to. wish or appreciate our 
love. And if we really love God we shall do this, for this 
is what He commands; and to say that we love God while 
not obeying Him is absurd. Love that expresses itself 
in words only is not love; genuine love impels to action; 
real love demands an object on which to expend itself. 
And so, if we cannot love that which is visible, like our- 
selves—namely, our brother, who is also a child of the 
same Father, and has in him something of the divine 
image—how can we expect our professions of love to a 
far-off, unseen God to be believed? It is impossible that 
such professions should be true—our conduct gives the 
lie to our words. He that loves God must love his broth- 
er; the test is as inexorable as it is obvious. 


xii. The Victory of Faith.—_v. 1-5. 


Not content with what he has hitherto said about love 
of the brother, the Apostle goes more deeply into the mat- 
ter and discusses the foundations of Christian brother- 
hood. And here we have the first full and explicit men- 
tion of faith as the means by which we attain the new life. 
Up to this point the writer has spoken only of the love 
that the new life produces and the confession that love 
prompts. As love brings life, love will necessarily ac- 
company that life; and if we love Him who is the source 
of our life, we shall inevitably love all who share that life. 
As the Apostle has said before, brotherly love is the 
proof of the love of God—indeed, the only proof of it. 

Brotherhood is founded on the vital relation with God 
into which we have come by faith in Jesus Christ, His 
Son. We are all brothers, because we have one divine 
Father. That.we shoulu love our brother is not, there- 
fore, an arbi‘ ary command, but a moral necessity. This 
seems like an inversion of the logic to be expected, but it 
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is evident that any genuine love of God will result in obe- 
dience to Him, and He has commanded us to love our 
brother. Hence it is equally true to say, ‘‘We love God 
because we love our brother,’’ and ‘‘ We love our brother 
_ because we love God.’’ 

The brotherly love of which the Apostle speaks is 
something different from and superior to natural affec- 
tion; it is spiritual, and of everything in the spiritual 
realm love of God is the necessary and final norm. And 
here let us not fail to note again the force of the present 
tense, in the teromen of verse 3. The present tense al- 
ways expresses action, therefore the thought here is not 
the mere keeping of the commandments (the aorist would 
have sufficed for that) but the unflagging and vigilant en- 
deavor to do the will of God. The commandments are 
not grievous, they are no despotic enactments whose 
crushing weight is destructive of all spontaneity and 
freedom in love and service, as consideration of their 
character will show. They are hard only to him that re- 
sists them, whose will is in opposition to the divine will; 
and so only to the Christian, and through divine grace, do 
they become easy—‘‘my yoke is easy and my burden 
light.’ The proof that they are not grievous to the be- 
liever is that every one who has become partaker of the 
divine life is conquering the world. His victory is not 
yet complete, the battle is still on, but he is conquering. 
All the powers that oppose God and the progress of His 
kingdom are yielding, and there is no doubt of their final 
and complete defeat. That which makes the conquest 
certain is faith. To ‘‘believe’’ in Christ as Son of God is 
with perfect trust to commit oneself to Him forever, and 
thus to become one with Him in the victory He has al- 
ready won over death and sin, a victory that is moving 
toward its final consummation. Only he who has such 


faith is conquering or can conquer the world. 
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The Christian is gaining the victory over the world 
by faith in and confession of Jesus Christ as Son of God. 
The Apostle now considers the testimony or evidence on 
which such faith and confession are grounded, and by 
which they are justified. And here it is worth while to 
consider the remarkable prominence of this idea of ‘‘tes- 
timony’’ throughout the Johannine writings. The Gos- 
pel introduces the idea in the Prologue, goes on with the 
testimony of the Baptist, gives continual testimonies 
throughout the public ministry of Jesus, and ends with 
the testimony of the evangelist himself. The entire Apoc- 
alypse, from i. 2, to ch. xxii. is treated from this point 
of view; every vision is begun with the words, ‘‘And I 
saw.’’ This ‘‘Epistle’’ begins with the testimony of the 
Apostle to what he had himself seen, and ends with that 
of God Himself. 

As grounds of certitude, we have now given, first, the 
historical evidence afforded by the life and death of Je- 
sus Christ. He was shown to be the Christ by water and 
blood; these revealed the nature of His work as Redeem- 
er. In that day a fountain was opened to the house of 
David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem not only, but 
to the whole world, for sin and for uncleanness. The 
water and the blood must represent some divine act, or 
some divine institution, which testifies to the mission of 
Christ. They must be at once the pledge of His Sonship 
and the means by which He was constituted the world’s 
Redeemer. There can be little doubt that John sees, and 
means us to see, in this ‘‘healing flood’’ the symbols of 
life and death, Atonement and Regeneration, the double 
pledge for man’s redemption and the forgiveness of his 
sins. The propitiation for our sins wrought by Christ’s 
death is symbolized by the blood; the new life cleansed 
from sin that comes to us through Him is signified by the 
water. The emphatic repetition, ‘‘not in the water only, 
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but in the water and the blood,’’ probably indicates that 
the Apostle had in mind an error, early prevalent in the 
Church, that the Spirit of God descended on Jesus at His 
baptism and made Him Son of God, but left Him before 
His passion, so that a mere man died on the cross. 

We have also, says the Apostle, the testimony of the 
Spirit, because He is Truth, and cannot but testify con- 
cerning the mission and work of Christ. The writer does 
not here pause to discuss the content of this testimony, or 
the way in which it is given, or the person to whom the 
Spirit testifies. He has spoken with sufficient fulness on 
these points before, and now another thought causes him 
to hasten onward. We have in reality three witnesses, 
he says, the Spirit, the water and the blood—the inward 
spiritual assurance and the double historical attestation. 
This fulness of evidence warrants our certainty concern- 
ing that which the three witnesses with one voice affirm. 
‘““These three are for the one’’ is not a statement of their 
mere unanimity, but means that their independent testi- 
monies converge on the one gospel of Christ. Two wit- 
nesses were, under both Roman and Jewish law, suffi- 
cient to establish a fact, but here are three; and these 
three are living, continuous witnesses, as is implied in the 
present participle, hoi martyrountes. 

From the character of the witnesses and their testi- 
mony, the Apostle passes to consider its effectiveness. 
It is first of all a divine testimony. God Himself has tes- 
tified concerning His Son, and if we receive human tes- 
timony as credible, how much more is that of God to be 
accepted as credible, authoritative and convincing. The 
Apostle may here refer to the audible voice in which God 
several times attested the divine mission of Christ, ac- 
cording to the Gospels; or he may mean that God testified 
through the water and the blood. Secondly, there is a 
human witness, the consciousness that the believer has 
the presence and testimony of the Spirit. No one who 
has experienced the regenerating power of the Spirit can 
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have any doubt of the divine mission and nature of 
Christ. Unbelief is essentially denial of the testimony of 
God—in effect an accusation that He is false and untrust- 
worthy in His dealings with men. Above all, we have the 
witness of the eternal life, a life of union with the Son of 
God, its sole source. T'o impart this life was the object 
for which Christ came, and the fact that we possess this 
life is the supreme evidence that His coming was not in 
vain. To establish the certainty of this in the hearts of 
believers, the Apostle declares, is the object of his writ- 
ing these meditations. 


xiv. Prayer.—yv. 14-17. 


If this certainty of fellowship with God through faith 
in His Son become established in us, we shall be in per- 
fect harmony with God’s will. Therefore we shall have 
boldness with Him, knowing that all our petitions will be 
heard—and not merely heard, for our confidence is so 
great that we shall regard as already ours whatever we 
ask, because the believer will not make his own any desire 
contrary to the will of God. The believer’s characteris- 
tic use of this freedom of access to God in praver will not 
be in petitions for himself, but in intercessions for others 
—he will pray for his brother man whom he sees falling 
into sin. This is the highest expression of that brotherly 
love to which the Apostle has been continually exhorting. 
But it seems to be taught plainly that there is a kind of 
sinning for which it would be vain to pray, for which be- 
lievers would have no desire to pray. The distinction is 
between ‘‘sin unto death’’ and a ‘‘sin not unto death,’ 
and it is clearly implied that the believer can recognize 
and distinguish between them, else he would not decline 
to pray for the latter. The Apostle does not further de- 
fine either sin, perhaps because exact definition is impos- 
sible. Certainly the distinction that the Church early 
came to make between ‘‘mortal’’ and ‘‘venial’’ sins has 
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no justification here. ‘‘Death’’ must have here, as so 
often in the Scriptures, a spiritual meaning, not the phys- 
ical. ‘‘A sin unto death’’ therefore must be, not some 
specific and horribly wicked transgression, but any form 
of sinning that totally separates one from Christ. Noth- 
ing can be meant but such sin as proves that the sinner 
has finally and irrevocably turned away from Christ, the 
sole source of life and fellowship with God, and thereby 
placed himself beyond the pale of prayer or any good in- 
- fluence. He has hardened his heart against God and 
chosen death rather than life. No man’s case is hopeless, 
whatever sins he has committed, until he has said with 
Satan, ‘‘Eivil, be thou my good,’’ until he sins from the 
_ pure love of sinning. For such it will be vain to pray. 
There is sin, however, that falls short of this, and all un- 
righteousness is to be reprehended and renounced. From 
such sin we are to pray that our brother may be deliv- 
ered, and this prayer, being according to the will of God, 
will be granted. The lesson is, therefore, to pray more 
frequently and earnestly and with more confident assur- 
ance for our brother’s deliverance from sin. 


Epilogue. 


In three closing sentences, the Apostle sums up the 
grounds of Christian assurance—the things that we do 
not merely believe, but know, because they are incontest- 
able facts of experience. 

We know that the new life and sin are incompatible, 
and that whoever has received the new life from God 
hates sin, does not habitually do that which is sinful, 
scrupulously guards his conduct, and is free from the 
bondage in which the Evil One once held him. 

We know that the source of our life is God, and that 
human society is wholly under the dominion of the Hvil 
One; he has more than ‘‘laid hold’’ on it; it ‘‘lies in”’ 
him, he has such perfect possession that he who says 
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‘‘world’”’ says ‘‘devil.’’ John was speaking of the Roman 
world, as he knew it, but is even a so-called Christian na- 
tion much better? 

We know that the Son of God has come, that His mis- 
sion and work is a permanent fact, and that He has en- 
dowed us with the power of discerning truth. And the 
ground of that discernment is, that we are in fellowship 
with Jesus Christ, who is Truth and Life. 

The Apostle adds a last warning, both affectionate 
and solemn: ‘‘Guard yourselves from idols’’—not the 
mere images of false gods, but from all thoughts, ideals, 
teachings, innumerable inducements on every side, that 
will lead the believer to turn from faith in Jesus Christ 
and give his faith and love and service to false objects of 
devotion. It is the fitting ending to these deeply spiritual 
meditations. 
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II, FAITH: The Entrance into the Kingdom. 
By Prorsssor J. H. Farmer, D.D., Toronto, Canapa. 


If the Kingdom of God were likened to a circle, knowl- 
edge might be represented as a line drawn from without 
and forming a tangent to it; faith as another line drawn 
from the point of contact into the circle. 

This may serve to indicate in a very simple fashion: 

I. The Insufficiency of Knowledge. Knowledge alone 
does not bring one into the kingdom. The most that it 
can do is to bring one near to it and make entrance pos- 
sible. One of the saddest reflections that can possibly 
occur to the thoughtful Christian in these lands of ours 
is that there are such multitudes of people near the king- 
dom but not init. They have been taught from childhood 
the word of God; they can quote it extensively, it may be; 
they are acquainted with the general outlines of its truth 
and at times give themselves to animated discussions of 
it; they sing hymns that are full of it; they may even ex- 
press pleasure and satisfaction at the conversion of 
friends and approve when companions take their stand 
for Christ; and yet they themselves, though near, remain 
without. The tragedy of Christendom is that every year 
thousands of those who have been so near to the King- 
dom as to hear its singing, and rejoicing, and see some 
reflection of its glory, drop out of this world of hope into 
that other where there is the weeping and wailing of 
hopelessness. For if it be true, as the poet sings, 


‘“‘That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things,’’ 


sure there will be no sorrow like unto the sorrow of those 
who might have entered the kingdom but did not. 


Note—Gay Lectures, 1907 
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Il. The Necessity of Fath. 

1. It is not enough that the intellect be informed— 
the will must act, and faith is a matter of the will. Free- 
dom is an important part of our heritage as men. Anni- 
hilate that and you have a machine, not aman. God Him- 
self has made us so; and bound up with that indissolubly 
is our, personal responsibility. We must and do make 
our choices. Much of our knowledge we get without any 
effort, without perhaps any choice at all. A man brought 
up in a Christian home cannot but have learned many of 
the greatest facts of life and history without any con- 
scious effort of will on his part. He has practically had 
no choice in the matter any more than he has had choice 
in the matter of breathing pure air or foul air as he 
walks the street. Knowledge has been an atmosphere 
about him and he has taken it in almost in spite of him- 
self. A man’s salvation, in the last analysis, is not just 
like that. He, himself, must be active in it, for the es- 
sence of religion is one’s own personal attitude to the 
personal God. It is a question of personal relationship. 
A man enters upon the ground of religion when he begins 
to deal personally and consciously with God. 

In this there can be no proxy. Others can thrust 
knowledge upon us. Kind friends may faithfully in- 
struct us in the things of God and so by gentle and steady 
compulsion force us near the kingdom. But in the su- 
preme crisis they cannot act for us. Hach must accept 
the responsibility of his own life and destiny and in the 
majestic yet awful loneliness of his own imdividuality 
make his own free choice. 

What choice should we make? To ask that is to ask 
how we enter the Kingdom. Let us answer in terms of 
the Kingdom. 

2. We Enter the Kingdom by an Act of Faith—the 
act of receiving the King. That is simple enough. It is 
common enough in ordinary life. Into this land you are 
receiving every week thousands of people who come 
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from all the countries of the world. Not all become 
American citizens, but those who do, become citizens in 
avery simple way. They abjure the sovereignty of that 
government under which they have hitherto lived, and 
take the oath of allegiance to the government of the 
United States. And if one born and bred here should 
come to us and desire to become a citizen of the British 
Empire, he could do so by accepting George V. as his 
King—and in no other way. It is even so with the King- 
dom of God. The man who would become a citizen in that 
Kingdom must voluntarily and honestly accept God’s 
kingship over himself, and abjure that of sin or self or 
the world. Still another word may be chosen to express 
it. It is a word that implies previous collision and war. 
With DeWet and his Boer comrades, with Aguinaldo and 
his Philipinos, that word was ‘‘surrender.’’ And since 
men are naturally at enmity with God, since we have all 
been at war with Him, the word for us also is ‘‘surren- 
der,’’ and unconditional surrender at that. That issue 
eannot be evaded. We must either continue our hopeless 
struggle against the Omnipotent King of Heaven to our 
ever-deepening misery, or surrender unconditionally. 
God is never mocked. We cannot deceive Him. We may 
dodge the issue, as we think; we may begin all sorts of 
specious reasonings; and succeed in deceiving ourselves 
into the thought that perhaps after all He does not mean 
that we should thus absolutely yield to Him. We may, 
like Herod, refuse surrender and yet do many things. We 
may become more moral, join the church, become church- 
workers, take a general interest in Missions, and give 
liberally to the cause at home and abroad; we may even 
teach the Bible and preach the gospel, and yet be stead- 
ily refusing to surrender to Him. A rebel may be a very 
decent man and yet remain a rebel. The very first de- 
mand of God upon men is the very same which Jesus 
made upon the crowd in the Capernaum synagogue when, 
in answer to their question, ‘‘What must we do that we 
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may work the works of God?’’ He replied: ‘‘This is the 
work of God that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.”’ 
That answer meant not that they should simply avail 
themselves of His services, make Him King for their own 
selfish purposes, compel Him to become a mere caterer 
to their carnal appetites, their sordid passions, their ma- 
terialistic ambitions; but that they should receive Him 
as their real King for His purposes that He might do for 
them the holy things that He came to do. That incident 
constitutes the crisis at Capernaum—a crisis that sifted 
professed disciples and left only the Twelve. There is a 
similar crisis in all our lives. If, as He comes to us in 
Jesus Christ, we voluntarily choose God as our King, 
surrendering our wills to His, we pass the crisis safely. 
Man’s trouble began with distrust of God; it can be rem- 
edied only by trust. That first vote of want of confidence 
in His wisdom and goodness snapped the bond that 
bound us to Him; only the rescinding of that vote can re- 
knit its sundered strands and bind us back to Him again. 
At this point we broke with God; here must the union be 
renewed. In that great act of trust we enter the king- 
dom of God. 

I. The Severity of the Demand. 

What has just been said may strike one as severe, and 
to our stubborn selfwill it must always appear so. But 
it is a severity which marks many a saying of the Master. 
In the very discourse to which allusion has just been 
made you have not failed to perceive that note growing 
clearer and clearer with their growing murmurs, until 
even professed disciples said, ‘‘This is a hard saying, 
who can hear it?’’? Later that summer, up in the North, 
when the multitudes were wondering whether it would 
pay to follow Him, and disciples were still cherishing 
selfish ambitions respecting His future course, Jesus 
takes the position that there must be no misunderstand- 
ing. , He desires no followers on any misapprehension. 
And so, calling both the multitude and the disciples to 
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Him, He says: ‘‘If any man willeth to come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow 
me.’’ Mark gives us his account of that in his eighth 
chapter. Read on in the succeeding chapters and observe 
how solemn and stern Christ’s insistence on this absolute 
surrender is. In the ninth chapter you find, ‘‘If thine eye 
offend thee pluck it out; it is better for thee to enter into 
the kingdom with one eye rather than having two eyes to 
be cast into Gehenna.’’ In the tenth He goes to the quick 
_ with the rich young ruler, insists that he must surrender 
all his great possessions and follow Him. Then, as the 
young man turns away sorrowful, He says to the amazed 
disciples, ‘‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God.’’ And again, with a tenderness 
of address that in itself shows His appreciation of the 
keenness of the struggle involved, he adds: ‘‘Children, 
how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter the 
kingdom of God.’’ 

It is, indeed, He goes on to say, difficult to the point of 
impossibility. Yet in that very passage God’s gracious- 
ness appears. ‘‘ With men it is impossible, but,’’ He has- 
tens to add, ‘‘not with God; for all things are possible 
with God.’’ Man alone cannot truly exercise surrender- 
ing faith in God but God can enable him so to do; or, as 
Paul puts it, ‘‘No man can call Jesus Lord but in the 
Holy Spirit.’’? Looked at in this way, faith is the hardest 
thing in the world; in another, it is the easiest. In it we 
may see both the severity and the goodness of God. 

IV. The Kindness of the Demand. | 

1. This is seen in the very nature and origin of fatth. 
Faith is exceedingly simple—so simple that when we un- 
_ dertake to explain it we are always in danger of becloud- 
ing it. Like sight or hearing, it is more easily known than 
defined. There is really nothing specially mysterious 
about it. It is one of the commonest things in life. The 
faculty for it, like other faculties, is practically universal. 
We are all capable of it and are always exercising it. We 
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cannot do the most ordinary business without it. Every 
time we send a letter, take a train, accept a cheque, order 
goods, consult a physician, we are exercising faith on a 
large scale. It is not something attainable only by the 
few, the rich or powerful, the intellectual or cultured, the 
moral or the mature; it is within the reach of all, the poor 
as well as the rich, unlearned and learned, the degraded 
and immoral as well as the moral and respectable. It is 
among our earliest experiences. Indeed it is peculiarly 
characteristic of children, and it is so partly because of 
its intensely personal character. From the first the child 
has to do with persons, and personal relationships he 
very early understands. Long before he can speak a 
word he can exercise faith. For faith, in the last analysis, 
represents a personal relationship. It is one person’s 
confidence in another; not believing things about him, 
but believing or trusting the person himself. We may be- 
lieve many things about a person and yet not believe him. 
The things we believe about him may be the very things 
that prevent us from believing in him. 

2. This suggests how faith is begotten. It is moth- 
ered by knowledge. It is the child of known or supposed 
trustworthiness. This is why it is so common in children. 
The average child is from the beginning surrounded by 
those who love it. The daily ministry of father and 
mother, their looks of love and demonstrations of af- 
fection naturally win the child’s confidence, and nothing 
is easier than for the child to trust. Faith in God is ex- 
actly the same in its nature as faith in our parents. One 
mark of faith’s simplicity is that it is always and every- 
where the same. The differences we sometimes think of, 
are in the objects of faith not in faith itself. The rope 
is the same rope whether it be attached to a solid capstan 
or to a floating log. The results differ according to the 
objects. In the one case the great ship is held fast and 
safe; in the other, it may drift to destruction. So with 
faith. It is the same whether one trust a shack and be 
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caught by the cyclone; or a dug-out and be safe. Mis- 
placed, it may mean death; well-placed, it brings salva- 
tion. And it is not because of anything peculiar in the 
faith but simply because God is supremely great and good 
and wise that ‘‘none of them that trust in Him shall be 
desolate.’ 

For the knowledge of His trustworthiness we are 
wholly dependent upon His gracious Self-revelation 
through Christ the Mediator, whether in the world about 
us, our own moral constitution, the messages of the 
prophets, or the life, teaching, death, resurrection and in- 
tercession of Jesus, interpreted and made real to us by the 
Holy Ghost. Surely no simpler or kinder condition could 
be laid upon us. 

V. The Real Difficulty ‘‘is not in our stars but in our- 
selves,’’ not in God’s demand but in our own hearts. 

The means just refered to—perhaps any one of them 
—would furnish sufficient knowledge of God’s trust- 
worthiness to make faith easy and natural were it not for 
our sin. This too we can see illustrated in children. In 
those homes where parental love has fullest manifesta- 
tion the children have opportunity to grow up trustful 
and believing. Usually that is the result. And their im- 
pulse is to trust not only parents but everybody else until 
_ others’ falseness breeds distrust. Still there are cases 
where, even under the wisest and most loving home dis- 
cipline, the child grows suspicious of his parents because 
parental-wisdom has crossed his selfish desires. Kven 
in the face of the greatest kindness and wisdom the 
child’s own sinful heart gives rise to unbelief. Just here 
is the real difficulty in our relation to the good God. The 
world about us is cursed with falsehood and deceit. We 
ourselves are sinful and selfish, wilful and foolish. It is 
this which prevents God’s gracious Self-revelation from 
producing faith in us. Our sinfulness has not only bred 
distrust of God, but it has fed within us a foolish pride, 
a destructive self-confidence. Indeed that is our sin— 
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the displacement of God’s will by ours, of His sover- 
eignty by the sovereignty of self. That in the very na- 
ture of the case has put us outside His kingdom. -Nothing 
but its reversal can put us in again. To bring us to that 
has been God’s age-long task. We never would or could 
have come to it alone. 

VI. The Divine Solution. Iam now speaking of what 
had to be done to meet the unbelief of man. I am not 
thinking now of the difficulty on the Divine side and how 
God, through the atonement, conditioned Himself to ac- 
cept and justify man on the ground of simple faith. Iam 
thinking rather of His task in helping man to faith. That 
task was two-fold—to convince us of our own helpless- 
ness and of His own trustworthiness. Such is our love 
of our own will and way, so reluctant are we to surrender 
our independence, ‘so deeply ingrained is the feeling that 
we can manage our own lives best, that nothing short of 
a sense of utter inadequacy and despair can bring us to 
the point of giving up to anyone, even to God. Many 
motives may come into play. Pleasure, beauty, strength, 
virtue, immortality, may attract us in some fashion; 
pain, shame, weakness, vice, and death may repel; but it 
is only when we become absolutely convinced of our in- 
ability to attain the former or escape the latter, as long 
as we cling to self-sovereignty, that we become willing to 
yield the control to Him. As Esther ventured before the 
king, and the lepers of Samaria to the camp of the Syr- 
ians, only when they saw that there was no other alter- 
native but death, so do we turn to God only when we are 
satisfied that we must do so or perish. 

To show us that has been God’s first aim in His deal- 
ings with the race. In our own moral constitution He has 
written the essence of His law. In the voice of conscience 
He commands obedience. When we refuse, that voice ac- 
cuses, convicting us of sin. In the ten commandments He 
gave that law in more explicit form, clarifying that which 
is ‘‘written on our hearts,’’ and making the accusings of 
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conscience clearer and more insistent. It was when face 
to face with the wide sweep of that law’s demand that 
the Psalmist was constrained to say, ‘‘I have seen an end 
of all perfection for Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad.’’ Thus by the law comes the knowledge of sin; 
and Paul assures us that that was its main purpose in the 
thought of God. Still more clearly is the sense of sin 
brought home when men look upon God’s law incarnated, 
‘‘Drawn out in living characters,’’ in Jesus Christ. It 
was because he found himself in the presence of the holy 
Son of God that Peter, with a new sense of uncleanness, 
said, ‘‘Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’’ 
To-day the Holy Spirit’s first business with men is to 
eonvict them of sin and His most effective means is 
men’s rejection and murder of the only sinless One who 
ever appeared among men since first man fell. ‘‘He 
shall convict the world of sin,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘because they 
believe not on me.’’ To be so convicted is a serious mat- - 
ter. For sin in man is like rottenness in fruit—absolute- 
ly incurable except by the miraculous interposition of 
God. A man in sin is as helpless to extricate himself as 
a man in the quicksands. 

Further, through all the centuries in the experience 
of our sinning race God has been revealing the fact that 
sin is punished. The second half of the first chapter of 
Romans is the declaration of that fact. There the shame 
and misery of the world is declared to be the revelation 
of God’s wrath against all unrighteousness. But the re- 
lentlessness, the absolute inevitableness, of that wrath is 
nowhere else so fully and so clearly demonstrated as 
when the well-beloved Son, the only begotten God, took 
our place; when as the Great Shepherd, He expired Him- 
self that He might save the sheep. For it was then that 
the Lord of Hosts said, ‘‘Awake, O sword, against my 
shepherd and against the man that is my fellow.’’ And 
as surely as the sword pierced the heart of the Sufferer 
on the cross, and another pierced Mary’s mother soul, so 
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surely the great Father Himself felt the agony of that 
awful moment. When God spared neither the Son nor 
Himself that dread experience, there is surely no possi- 
bility of any man escaping doom who persists in sin. In 
such ways has God been seeking to bring home to men a 
sense of their own helplessness and ruin. 

I need not stay to detail how concurrently with this, 
indeed by the same means, God has been revealing His 
own righteousness and love, and offering Himself as a 
Saviour. Even in nature we ought to see His goodness; 
in His dealings with Israel His patience, mercy, love and 
forgiveness are wonderful; Jesus who was God manifest 
in the flesh went about doing good; in the cross Love 
makes its mightiest appeal, and there we most fully learn 
God’s readiness to receive. 

Where faith begins. But see how expressly Jesus 
teaches the lesson that it is only at the point of conscious 
helplessness that we make the venture of faith. 

The very first word of His ministry, ‘‘repent,’’ strikes 
to the very root and calls for this radical change of mind 
about self and God. ‘‘Repent,’’ for God’s Kingdom is 
here with its demand for surrender. The Sermon on the 
Mount is in reality Christ’s completion of the law. But 
He opens it with words of grace. ‘‘Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’’ Who are 
the poor in spirit? Not the poor in intellect, nor the poor 
by their own will, as the monk, nor yet the poor in purse; 
for spirit means neither intellect nor will nor purse. They 
are the poor in the realm of spirit, i. e., spiritually or in 
spiritual things. And mark, the word is not zéys 
poor as the day-laborer may be called poor, who yet 
earns by his daily toil enough to meet life’s barest needs; 
but zrwxds, poor as the man who is utterly bankrupt, who 
can work no more, who can no longer help himself and 
must go begging to others. Blessed are they who are 
conscious of utter spiritual bankruptcy and helplessness 
and go begging to God. In that act they enter the King- 
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dom of God. The moment a man does that his is the 
Kingdom; for more quickly than the thunder peal follows 
the lightning flash, God’s assured welcome and salvation 
follow upon such an one’s appeal. You see it actually in 
Christ’s quick response to the penitent robber. It is il- 
lustrated in the Father’s running out to meet the prodi- 
gal on the way. The publican in the temple is another 
illustration. In deep self-abasement, with wistful 
thoughts of the smoking sacrifice, he can only say, ‘‘God 
be propitiated to me, the sinner,’’ thus flinging himself 
on God’s mercy; yet he goes home justified, while the 
Pharisee was still unaccepted. Another publican, Zac- 
cheus, who has been trying in vain to square accounts 
with his conscience, is another case in point, for it is he 
who calls forth the familiar words—the Son of Man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. It is for this rea- 
son that the publicans and harlots enter the Kingdom be- 
fore the self-righteous Pharisees. This is why He gen- 
eralizes and says, ‘‘I came not to call righteous people 
but sinners’’—there is no use calling the righteous. It is 
this too that constitutes the danger of riches—because 
the poor, the down-trodden, the oppressed are more like- 
ly to reach the consciousness of helplessness than the 
wealthy. There is no use inviting your wealthy folk to a 
free breakfast at a downtown mission. They have their 
own, thank you. Only the penniless and disabled will 
pocket their pride and accept your charity. The gospel 
is God’s gracious charity for helpless sinners——and only 
self-confessed bankrupts will accept it. It is because of 
this that such a variety of simple words are employed 
as practical synonyms of faith. ‘‘Come,’’ ‘‘look,’’ ‘‘call 
upon,’’ ‘‘receive,’’ ‘‘take,’’ are some of them. Some re- 
gard the act as simply receiving or believing on God as 
He came in Christ to save and bless, as Jno. 1:12. ‘‘But 
as many as received Him, to them gave He the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe on His 
name.’’ Others regard it as our going to Him, commit- 
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ting ourselves to Him; submitting or surrendering to 
God. The essential thing always is that the soul come 
into personal trustful contact with God. If we say it is 
simply ‘‘taking God at His word,”’ the stress even there, 
as Andrew Murray points out, is on our taking God. 
Faith is not just belief. It is the belief that we are help- 
less and that God is able and willing to save—it is that 
belief acted upon. 

Herein lies the real explanation of Paul’s statement 
that Christ came in the “‘fulness of time.’’ It was in due 
time He died for the ungodly. We need not deny progress 
in revelation. We all recognize that. We know what 
the popular explanation of it is—that man is steadily 
coming up and’'so God can meet him with further unveil- 
ings suited to His more enlarged capacity. I doubt that 
explanation—popular though it be—and for two reasons. 
Historically, religious degeneration seems to be the rule 
among the nations apart from divine revelation, as Rom. 
1:18-32 testifies. The second is, that there is another ex- 
planation more in harmony with Scripture. Paul, at the 
close of his marvelous discussion of justification by 
faith, summarizing God’s great dispensations through 
the ages, declares expressly that God shut up all unto 
disobedience, that He might have mercy upon all. The 
fullness of time for the nations was when they had had 
thousands of years to try out what they could do, and had 
sunk into a spirit of despair. And Israel’s full time will 
come also when millenniums of suffering will have satis- 
fied them that they cannot get on without Jesus, their 
true Messiah. 

Certainly as individuals it is when we come to that, 
acknowledge to God that we cannot save ourselves and 
simply cast ourselves upon His mercy in Christ Jesus, 
that He receives us. Taught by him in these ways we 
can come to the point where we can give up, and that He 
asks us to do. As we do so He receives us and by His re- 
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newing spirit begets in us a new life, and makes us His 
children. . 

VII. Faith the only condition. In this too is seen the 
kindness of God. Kinder is He than our best thoughts 
of Him—far kinder than we are to one another. It is not 
by faith plus anything else that we are justified. 

(1) Not faith plus works—whether the works be the 
circumcision of the Jew, the baptism of the Christian, or 
the goodness of the moralist. In this connection each of 
these things is an impertinence. That specious error 
Paul withered with the hot sirocco of a holy jealousy. It 
is legalism, not grace. Let us have done with it, whether 
the works demanded consist of ecclesiastical perform- 
ances, divinely established ordinances, or a noble moral- 
ity. 

(2) Not faith plus knowledge. That error is equally 
specious. We see little of it in New Testament times, be- 
cause the term faith had not become so ambiguous as it 
is to-day. Its true nature as personal trust they saw 
clearly. But there was a very natural tendency for the 
word to take on a secondary meaning—a tendency that 
may be detected in some of the later letters. The mis- 
fortune has been that the second meaning has tended to 
obscure the first, with the result that what was true of 
faith in the primary sense of ‘‘trust in God,’’ came to be 
ascribed to it in the secondary sense of ‘‘creed.’’ Hence, 
the error that a man must subscribe to long doctrinal 
formulas before he could be considered either saved or 
safe; and hence the pitiable spectacle of men forcing men 
by threat of the stocks or the stake to accept the defini- 
tions of the Church or the formulas of Councils, hoping 
through pain of body to save men’s souls. Against that 
tragic folly our Baptist fathers ever protested. A con- 
siderable part of the distinctive practice of our people 
has been just this: That we test applicants for member- 
ship in our churches not by long creeds, not by the re- 
cital of articles or catechism, but by the question of their 
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personal faith in Christ. Provided a candidate assures 
us on that point we are satisfied to receive him for bap- 
tism and membership. He may be quite ignorant of the 
points at issue between the Greek and Roman Churches, 
or between Arminians and Calvinists, and may have no 
settled theory of inspiration or the atonement. Especial- 
ly is this true of our treatment of believing children. It 
would be preposterous to exact such knowledge from 
them. We go rather on the assumption that the genuine . 
believer in Jesus Christ will be open to instruction on 
these things and we commend them to God and His 
Word. 

Of course, as we have already seen, faith presupposes 
knowledge, and the clearer the knowledge the better. But 
who can tell how much is necessary for the production of 
faith? It will vary with different persons. Some with 
little knowledge but with much earnestness may break 
their way through great darkness and ignorance and in 
their desperate sense of need fling themselves at the feet 
of God. They are the violent of whom Jesus speaks, who - 
press on with the determination of an invading army and 
take the Kingdom by force. Others with much knowledge 
and light, resist and reject. It is idle to attempt to de- 
termine just the amount of knowledge necessary to faith. 
Our wisdom is to hold to justification by faith alone and 
then to take facts as we find them as to who has or has 
not faith. And surely we ought to rejoice in the grace of 
God if we find a man strong in faith, even though his 
knowledge be very limited. 

Perhaps our principle may find wider application 
than we have thought. Take Socrates for example. Read 
Pato’s account of him. Listen as he likens himself to the 
soldier in the army. The soldier is appointed to a post 
by his commander and there he ought to stay until re- 
lieved. So Socrates considers himself as one assigned 
a task by God, and his one duty is to obey. He tells the 
Athenians that while he loves them, yet, if they were to 
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offer him his life on the condition that he abandon his task, 
he could not accept the offer because he must obey God 
rather than man. He expresses the conviction too that 
no harm can really come to the man who is doing the will 
of God, and, rather than disobey God, he dies. Add to this 
surrender to the will of God his deep sense of his own ig- 
norance, and what have we? Faith? It looks like it, does 
it not? Well, if it is, if he believed God, was it not reck- 
oned to him for righteousness, even though he knew noth- 
ing of the historic Jesus and was ignorant of many 
things that are familiar to us? Though he knew not, God 
knew all about the atonement and on the ground of that 
atonement God could justify him as well as Abraham or 
you or me. If he believed—that is the crucial point, that 
is the one condition on our part. If he believed, what- 
ever we may think about his knowledge, he had at least 
enough for faith. 

How did he get it? Who shall dogmatize? Perhaps 
from the revelation which God has made in creation, in- 
cluding man’s own moral constitution. Certainly if man 
were sinless the creation would teach enough for faith. 
Those are striking words which Archdeacon Hare makes 
the personified world address to fallen man: ‘‘ When thou 
by thy sin madest me a partaker in thy curse, then was I 
turned away from God; then I hid, what before I mani- 
fested.’’ For Paul’s words, ‘‘that the invisible things 
of God are clearly seen, being made known by the things 
that are visible, even His eternal power and divinity, so 
that they are without excuse,’’ must mean that much at 
least. And even if sin has blinded us so that we cannot 
see, yet, if we are responsible for our sin, it would still 


be true, and we are without excuse. But, if sinful men 
cannot learn from nature enough for faith, then what? 
Was Socrates helped to it by broken lights of the special 
revelations given to primitive man, and later through 
Jewish prophets? Or are we to accept his own account 
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and say that in that mysterious voice that guided him, 
God spoke to him directly? 

Possibly we may not know. But one thing we may 
know: Whoever anywhere lifts up the hand of faith 
toward God will find another hand reaching down 
through the darkness and clasping his, and that hand is 
the hand of Christ, the only Mediator, the Revealer of 
God, the Redeemer and Lord of men. 

I am aware that the opening chapters of Romans are 
frequently represented as teaching the very opposite of — 
what is here suggested as possible. That is, I am per- 
suaded, a profound misapprehension. Paul is showing 
that on the ground of works, all the world, both Jew and 
Gentile are brought in under judgment to God. But this 
is precisely in order to show, not that no Jew or Gentile 
can be saved, but the necessity of salvation by faith if 
anyone is to be saved at all. In the fourth chapter, Paul 
argues that salvation by faith has always been God’s 
method, instancing the classical cases of Abraham and 
David. Since, therefore, notwithstanding the sweeping 
verdict against the Jews in 2:1 to 3:20, on the ground of 
works, a Godly remnant of Jews were saved by faith, is 
there not left open a door of faith to the Gentiles also in 
those earlier days, albeit the remnant were smaller still? 
What I feel concerned for is that we should guard even at 
this point against the tendency to add anything—even 
the knowledge of some very important things—to the di- 
vine requirement, namely, a personal faith in the living 
God as the condition on our part of entering the Kingdom. 

I have been pleading that we should add nothing to 
faith as the condition on man’s part for entering the 
Kingdom. But you will not suspect for a moment that I 
would belittle works or knowledge in their proper place. 
IXnowledge is the mother and the constant feeder of faith 
and so indirectly may be said to justify, as Isaiah says: 
‘‘By his knowledge shall my righteous Servant justify 
many.’’? Works are the fruit, or activity and evidence, 
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of faith and may also be said indirectly to justify us as 
James asserts. 

One further remark and I am done. I am satisfied 
that one of the evils in certain tendencies of the day is to 
confuse the terms of entrance into the Kingdom—the con- 
dition of salvation—with the conditions of Christian 
growth and efficiency. My main quarrel with Professor 
Foster’s book on ‘‘The Finality of the Christian Reli- 
gion’’ is just here. If Dr. Foster were discussing the 
bare condition on which a man is received by God and 
justified, I could go a considerable distance with him, as 
he sets many things aside. But it is a very different thing 
if he is thinking of the highest Christian attainment and 
efficiency. I am quite prepared to believe that a man may 
cut down the Gospels considerably, minimize the super- 
natural and have intellectual misconceptions of the na- 
ture of the atonement, regeneration, the Person of 
Christ, and other doctrines and yet really believe God 
and be saved. But I am perfectly certain that it makes 
a great difference to a man’s growth in grace, his Chris- 
tian influence and usefulness, and his happy codperation 
with church or denomination, and the abundance of his 
entrance into the Kingdom on high, whether he thinks 
rightly or wrongly on these transcendent themes. T'o 
east these to the winds is just as serious a procedure as 
for mariners to cast their ballast overboard. The ship 
may still float the waters, but she will be less steady, com- 
fortable, reliable and serviceable, and less likely to at- 
tract other passengers. It is one thing to find the mini- 
mum diet on which a man may be kept alive; it is quite 
another to determine that which will secure the best 
health and the highest working efficiency. The Bible is 
not too large. God gave it all. The churches, with their 
many types of men, need every page of it if every Chris- 
tian’s needs are to be met. Let us hold it all with a firmer 
grasp and hold it for love and life. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PREACHER.* 


By Prorsessor W. H. Maynarp, D.D., 
COLGATE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


I have been requested to address you on the qualifi- 
cations necessary for a preacher in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. But do not expect any startling suggestions. Only 
the same qualifications are demanded, as are required in 
any other century; for human nature, as well as the gos- 
pel, has its permanent elements. 

The preacher is to speak with authority. But with 
what kind of authority? Has he a right to substitute his 
own subjective intuition for the objective revelation con- 
tained in the Scripture? Matthias Claudius tells us how 
the rationalists of his age required that the ‘‘Sun in the 
Heavens’’ should be set back or urged forward to bring 
the orb of day into due and loyal subjection to their own 
revered clock, that ticked over the mantle by their kitch- 
en chimney.’’? Our modern rationalistic preacher eulo- 
gizes the authors of the Gospels and the Epistles, as quite 
advanced thinkers; and yet, owing to the environment of 
their age, abounding in crude misconceptions concerning 
the character of God and the teachings of Christ. He 
claims to be the equal—perchance the superior—of the 
apostles, for has he not his own special inspiration, plus 
the enlightenment of the 20th century? With what au- 
thoritativeness can a man under the spell of such a:be- 
lief preach to common, or, as for that matter, even to un- 
common people? If he is honest, when he accepts a call 
to some church, his first sermon will run something like 
this: ‘‘Brethren, I am a conscientious man. I have used 
my inspiration to separate the wheat from the chaff 
which is contained in certain records you have been ac- 
customed to regard as authoritative. I expect also to have 
a good many inspirations of my own during my pastor- 
ate. I am like a daily paper in telegraphic communica- 

* Opening Address, September, 1912. 
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tion with all parts of the earth. It is liable, you know, to 
print columns of false reports. I am in direct telegraphic 
communication with the throne of God; and yet, notwith- 
standing all my precautions, Satan, transformed into an 
angel of light, may get at the other end of he cable and 
send misleading dispatches. But I have an extraordinary 
spiritual intuition, and though I cannot give an absolute 
guarantee, be assured, I will present nothing which I do 
not believe to be the truth.’’ 

How much authority will a congregation attribute to 
the utterance of a man with these views; and what enor- 
mous self-complacency he must possess, if he thinks 
much importance ought to be attached to his utterances? 
Throw overboard the Scripture, and the pulpit becomes 
a mere lectureship on the philosophy of religion. Hight- 
een hundred years ago, a perplexed heathen made a cir- 
euit of the various philosophical schools in search of 
truth. He summed up his experience in this sentence: 
‘‘Opinions on the most vital subject were proven true or 
false according to the ability of those who defended them, 
and I was still more than ever at a loss.’’ No one phil- 
osophical school has ever maintained an unchallenged 
supremacy. There is a legend, that after the battle of 
Chalons, in which the combined forces of the Romans and 
Visigoths routed the hordes of Atilla, the weird ghosts 
of the slain were seen continuing the combat for three 
nights in the mid-air, advancing, retreating, forming and 
reforming their lines of battle, as when on earth. Not 
for three nights only; but during all the centuries have 
various philosophies about religion joined battle; and 
when one seemed to be on the eve of gaining a complete 
and final triumph and establishing a de facto and de jure 
dominion over the human intellect—then owing to rebel- 
lion within its own ranks and assaults without, the whole 
philosophic world has once more fallen into an anarchical 
condition. But we have a more sure word of prophecy. 
Someone, however, exclaims: ‘‘Look at the vast libraries, 
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groaning beneath the weight of the polemic exegesis of 
the men accepting the Bible as authority.’’ Granted; but 
set aside the volumes concerned with antiquarian and 
speculative problems, how do most of the others come 
into being? Because men search the Scriptures, not for 
what ought to be believed, but for what they want to be- 
lieve. How often does self-interest determine the inter- 
pretation. How many men act, like the Greek Philomelus, 
when he desired to secure from the Delphic oracle an en- 
dorsement of one of his political schemes. The priestess 
was obstinate and would not give the response he wished. 
At last, all other means failing, the priestess was placed 
by force upon the tripod, and exclaimed in her fright: 
‘‘Philomelus can do whatever he wishes.’’ Whereupon 
he commanded that this response be proclaimed through- 
out the city, as a divine endorsement of his project. How 
many men have approached the divine oracles in a sim- 
ilar spirit of self-will and self-interest; and God has giv- 
en them up to believe a falsehood. 

But misinterpretations do not proceed only from con- 
scious self-interest. When the Christian Church is char- 
acterized by a low spiritual tone, when the spirit of 
worldliness predominates, it misinterprets the ethics and 
the doctrines of Scripture. During a partial fog, a cap- 
tain, fearing he was in the neighborhood of rocks, took 
an observation of the heavens: ‘‘The eternal stars,’’ he 
says, ‘‘can never lie.’’ But when the fog cleared, he 
found that he was sailing right upon the rocks. The stars, 
indeed, had uttered no falsehood; but the fog deflecting 
the rays, his observations had been misleading. Like the 
stars, the Scripture is exalted above all mists; but look- 
ing at-them through the atmosphere of our worldliness, 
their eternal truths are subjected to manifold distortion. 
Given, however, a sanctified heart, the interpretation is 
guaranteed against those mistakes, which are inconsist- 
ent with the substantial truth of revelation. Given a re- 
generate soul; God’s Church, Providence and Spirit, su- 
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perintend the doctrinal and ethical development. When 
God creates the seed of a tree, that seed is the tree in min- 
iature. Now plant it with the stem end down, with the 
rootlet upward; yet as it begins to grow, a certain inerad- 
icable inclination towards the light causes it to curve and 
stretch upward into the free air and sunshine. If the God 
of Nature, does that for the seed, when the God of Grace 
implants the seed of regeneration in the soul, will He not 
do for it as much and even more? 

The minister must be familiar with the Book. There 
is danger that amid the multitudinous attractions of 
other branches of learning, he may neglect to concentrate 
his attention upon the most important. You remember 
how Thomas Chalmers, in the days of his luke-warm con- 
secration, wrote ‘‘That after the satisfactory discharge 
of his parish duties a minister may enjoy five days of un- 
interrupted leisure for the prosecution of any science in 
which his tastes may dispose him to engage.’’ Chalmers 
is born again. Before this great change, a peasant pa- 
rishioner remarked to him: ‘‘I find you aye busy with one 
thing and another, but come when I may, I never find you 
at your studies for the Sabbath.’’ ‘‘Oh! an hour or two 
on Saturday evening is enough for that,’’ was the reply. 
The peasant parishioner, with the freedom granted him, 
said to the regenerate Chalmers, ‘‘ How is it, sir, I never 
come in now, but I find you aye at your Bible?’’ ‘‘All 
too little, John; all too little,’? was the significant reply. 
Twenty years have passed. Chalmers is the central fig- 
ure in that great debate upon plurality in the General As- 
sembly of Scotland. He is insisting with tremendous em- 
phasis, that the duties of a minister are sufficiently ardu- 
ous to occupy the whole of his time. An opponent rises 
and reading from one of Chalmers’ pamphlets, hurls his 
former utterance in his face. ‘‘That sentence, sir,’’ re- 
plied Chalmers, amid a deathlike stillness, ‘‘was penned 
in my unregenerate ignorance and pride. I was at that 
time more devoted to mathematical science than to the 
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literature of my profession. Strangely blinded; that I 
was! What, sir, is the object of mathematical science? 
Magnitude and the proportions of magnitude. But then, 
sir, L had forgotten two magnitudes. I thought not of the 
littleness of time; I recklessly thought not of the great- 
ness of eternity.’’ It is not enough, however, to master 
the letter of Scripture. Its doctrines must be incorpo- 
rated in the heart of the preacher. I have somewhere 
read of a semi-savage who was ambassador to the court 
of St. James. He became feeble and emaciated. He 
called upon one of the most celebrated of the English 
physicians. The physician wrote out a prescription and 
said, ‘‘Put this in a tumbler of water and dissolve it as 
thoroughly as possible, taking a tablespoonful before 
each meal.’’ Our semi-savage friend took the paper, put 
it in the water, dissolved it as much as possible; but grew 
worse instead of better. He did not realize that those 
cabalistic characters in the prescription represented cer- 
tain drugs which he was to procure. A _ professedly 
Christian minister may act in like manner, forgetting 
that the letter of Scripture is but to induce him to go to 
the throne of divine grace and assimilate, through God’s 
help, those divine truths which sanctify his own nature 
and give him a power over other souls. 

2. The material or thought of the sermon being 
Scriptural, it is to be presented in language understand- 
able by the people, both educated and uneducated. In the 
earlier part of the 19th century the juries of New Orleans 
were half French and half English. The evidence of wit- 
nesses and the arguments of lawyers addressed to one 
half had to be translated to the other half of the jury. 
The cultured man incurs the danger of using language 
and allusions that do not touch the people. John Wesley 
said, ‘‘T once preached one of my most polished sermons 
in a country church, and noting that the people gaped: and 
stared so much, I concluded that they did not understand 
it. I then put out all the words I thought not in common 
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use, and in preaching the sermon again I noted that they 
were partially listless. I then said, ‘It will not do yet.’ 
In the home where I lodged, there was an intelligent 
maid, and at a leisure hour I said, ‘Bettie, I have 
preached a sermon and have some doubts whether the 
people understand me. I will read it slowly, and you will 
stop me at every word you do not understand, and I will 
change it for a word you do know; and if you understand 
the sermon, the people will understand it.’ So I pro- 
proceeded, writing a plain word over every hard word. 
At length, ‘Stop, sir; stop, sir,’ came so often that I 
grew impatient, and I said, ‘I am surprised at you, Bet- 
tie, I am sure everybody will understand that word.’ To 
which she replied, ‘I do not know, sir, what it means.’ 
Suffice it to say, I read the sermon through, and on 
preaching it a third time the people heard and under- 
stood.”’ 

Now a preacher gains mental discipline in seeking to 
be understandable. Men sometimes complain of the ig- 
norance of congregations. Nonsense! There is no con- 
gregation in America more ignorant than that to which 
the prophet Isaiah preached in his magnificent imagery, 
and our Lord with His parables. What we have to do is 
to enter into sympathy with the needs of universal hu- 
manity. The tree that grows heavenward and bears the 
magnificent blossoms that ripen into the autumnal fruit 
sends its rootlets down into the common black earth. The 
air-plant that disdains our common earth, is fragile, del- 
icate, decked perchance with many beautiful colors; but 
what air-plant combines grandeur with its delicacy, fruit 
with its beautiful colors? 

But the preacher is not only to interpret the Scripture 
and present Scriptural thought in language suited to all 
classes. That may be done with perfection; and yet the 
man be a failure. It is his duty and privilege to speak 
with that religious power, which is the offspring of the 
indwelling Holy Spirit; kindling his emotions and intel- 
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lect. Of course, the Holy Spirit’s influence is no substi- 
tute for hard mental labor. Some of our ancestors in 
their reaction against intellectual formalism, took an ex- 
treme position. In an ordination charge given by a New 
England clergyman, the candidate was advised never to 
premeditate a sermon; but to rely upon the immediate 
suggestion of the Holy Spirit. That is an absurd doc- 
trine. The Holy Spirit places no premium upon unpre- 
meditated sermons and mental vacuity. Mental laziness 
is no pardonable infirmity; it is a mortal sin. But aman 
may work his brain till it is all aglow with intellectual 
fervor, he may give an admirable analysis of every book 
in the Bible, develop all its thoughts and perfectly co- 
ordinate its doctrines, he may then repeat them from the 
pulpit with a perfect literary style, with oratorical fervor 
and faultless elocution, and yet be absolutely wanting in 
religious power. He is turned into a mere phonograph. 
Imprint with a perfect elocution upon the metallic foil of 
a phonograph the fundamental truths of the gospel, de- 
veloped with a perfect logic and without a single rhetor- 
ical blemish, suffused with poetic sensibility; place this 
phonograph in the pulpit, it may attract an audience; it 
may attain the reputation of a magnificent preacher, and 
a devoted congregation, stirred as to its surface emo- 
tion, and admiring the artistic taste, may heap eulogiums 
upon it, but when all is said and done—it is nothing but 
a phonograph with a metallic heart. Some men put in 
the catalogue of great preachers are nothing more than 
magnificent pulpit phonographs. The French historian 
and statesman, Guizot, whom no one can charge with 
sentimental pietism, criticizes certain preachers of world- 
wide fame, held up as models for succeeding generations, 
‘‘As having evidently a character more literary than 
practical, as aspiring far more to beauty of language, to 
the intellectual gratification of their auditors than to in- 
fluence them to the bottom of their souls, than to produce 
real effects, true reformation, efficacious conversion.’’ 
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There is too much basis for Guizot’s criticism. How 
often does a splendid passage turn out a stone instead of 
bread, a stone-that is a diamond flashing out a gorgeous 
radiance, a Koh-i-noor diamond, perchance, but after all, 
a stone; not bread for the hungry soul. Do not be anx- 
ious to be that kind of an orator. Seek rather to speak 
in the demonstration of the Spirit. Become His organ. 
Let Him use you. How that Holy Spirit operates through 
the preacher may be inexplicable; but is there no mystery 
in the relation between the human mind and its organ, the 
brain? ‘‘Suppose I remove the skull or brain cap of one 
of you and expose the brain in a state of intense activity ; 
suppose, farther, that my senses were infinitely perfect, 
so that I could see absolutely everything going on there; 
what would I see? Evidently nothing but molecular mo- 
tions, physical and chemical, chemical composition and 
decomposition. There would be nothing else there to be 
seen. But you, the subject of this experiment, would ob- 
serve nothing of all this.’’ Your observed experiences 
are of a totally different order; namely, consciousness, 
thoughts, desires, will. Here there are two opposite kinds 
of phenomena occurring at the same time and in the same 
place, but never both observed by the same person or by 
the same kind of senses. By the outside observer with 
his bodily senses are perceived only physical phenomena; 
by the inside observer with his inner or spiritual senses 
only psychical phenomena. The relation between these 
two sets of phenomena is inscrutable. Now the gospel 
insists upon the fact, that underneath our consciousness, 
in that dark abysm which no psychical analysis has ever 
penetrated, the Holy Spirit does a work of regeneration 
and sanctification. Back of his thinking and speaking, 
if he will but permit Him to exercise His influence, is that 
Holy Spirit, who elevates, inspires, moves the soul; mak- 
ing it the organ of God, as the brain is the organ of the 
mind. Accepting this Holy Spirit, as an inspiring force, 
the man of mediocre talents will often be permitted to say 
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with David Brainerd, ‘‘I have frequently been able to 
represent the Divine Glory, the Infinite preciousness, and 
transcendent loveliness of the great Redeemer, to open 
the infinite riches of His grace and the wonderful encour- 
agement proposed in the gospel to unworthy, helpless 
sinners, to call, invite and beseech men to come and give 
themselves to Him and be reconciled to God through Him; 
and this in such a manner, with such freedom, persist- 
ency of pathos and application to the conscience, as I am 
sure I could never have made of myself by the most as- 
siduous application of mind.’’ 

But assuming that the preacher has a thorough ac- 
quaintance with his Bible, with the language of the peo- 
ple, and is inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit; what shall 
he preach? Of course, it is easy to say, the gospel. But 
is not amore specific answer required? Shall he not have 
a special message each Sunday, suited to some special 
need of the congregation or some of its members? Every 
preacher ought to be a Doctor of Divinity ; using the word 
Doctor in its literal meaning as teacher. The people are 
to be grounded and instructed in Biblical doctrines and 
ethics. There is no objection to occasional courses of 
ethical and doctrinal sermons. But there is another sense 
in which he is to be a Doctor. He is to be a physician. He 
is to use the medicine adapted to some particular need. 
How absurd for a medical practitioner to act upon the 
principle sometimes adopted in the selection of topics 
for sermons. <A patient comes to the office. The Doctor 
begins to soliloquize: ‘‘Well, let me think, what did I 
give the last two or three patients? I gave quinine to A, 
muriated tincture of iron to B. Ah! I’ve got it now. I 
haven’t given calomel for a long time. I’ll give it to this 
man.’? What kind of a physician would he be that prac- 
ticed in this manner? What kind of a minister is he who 
in selecting a topic says, ‘‘Well, I have preached on 
Providence, on the Atonement, on this and that. Ah! 
I’ve got it now. I haven’t preached on Election for a 
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long time. I’ll give a dose of that for next Sunday.’’ 
Sermon topics are not to be selected in that manner. The 
preacher is to pray with George Fox ‘‘to be baptized 
into a sense of all conditions, so that he may enter into 
the needs and sorrows of all.’’? If he will thus pray he 
may be sure that the finger of Providence and the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit will give him the subject needed and 
aid him in its development. But in the course of a man’s 
pastorate, if he knows the diseases of his congregation 
and his Biblical materia medica, he will be called upon 
to place frequent emphasis upon all the fundamental 
evangelical doctrines and all the fundamental ethical 
teaching of the New Testament. Emphasize the funda- 
mental doctrine. Not that I do not believe that new light 
will come to us. There are two extremes. There is a 
false conservatism and a false radicalism. The Apostolic 
Church had its false conservatives, its Judaizers, alarmed 
on the presentation of the Pauline views. That kind of 
people exist in every age. Did you ever watch the unfold- 
ing of a bud in the springtime? The sheath scales that 
protected the bud from the cold during the winter begin 
to curl up and disappear. Now let some man become 
alarmed at this process of nature; let him try to 
straighten out the scales, to glue them down, saying, ‘‘ Did 
not the Creator make this sheath? For myself, I will 
not look quietly upon the destruction of God’s work.’’ 
You cannot conceive of a sane man acting in that manner. 
But these Judaizers were attempting just that thing in 
the realm of religion. The Sun of Righteousness had 
ushered in the spring; the buds which the Jewish system 
had protected were beginning to swell; ceremonialism 
was disappearing, and Judaizing members of the Church 
were saying: ‘This sheath of Mosaism—was it not in- 
stituted amid the thunderings and lightnings of Sinai? 
Shall we look tamely on while it is being destroyed? 
Shall we discard the traditions and interpretations of 
our Rabbis?’’ This false conservatism has not been lim- 
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ited to Judaizers. How often since that time have we 
seen men worshipping metaphysical, ritualistic, or other 
cobwebs? <A spider’s web had remained for years in the 
upper corner of a church. A little child had seen it there 
so long that he grew up with the idea that it supported 
the walls; and when a broom was raised to sweep it down, 
he turned pale with fear at the impending ruin. Some- 
times men make the mistake of regarding their spider’s 
webs as essential to the durability of God’s temple. 

But, on the other hand, there is a false radicalism— 
the product of an inflated vanity which intent on aston- 
ishing with the appearance of novelty, ‘‘prefers the glare 
of paradox to the light of truth,’’ announcing opinions, 
not because they are just, but because they are new. Let 
it be remembered that some so-called advanced thought 
is only some old error revamped. When I was in college 
there was a case of small-pox in our little village, per- 
haps the only one that had occurred for a generation. 
In my nervousness I said to my chum, ‘‘Charley, do you 
think it will spread?’’ ‘‘Of course it will,’’ was the 
answer. And naming a woman with every kind of ability, 
except stability, he said, ‘‘Mrs. Blank will go and catch 
it, because she will think it is something new; then she 
will go down to the Stone Church sociable to communicate 
it; and before we can say ‘Jack Robin’ we will all have 
it.’”” My roommate’s remark suggests the difference be- 
tween an open mind, hospitable to new truth or new ap- 
plications of old truth, and a restless mind, delighting 
in novelties for novelties’ sake; or in its ignorance, ac- 
cepting some old pestilential theory as advanced thought. 
Men of open and discriminating mind will be needed in 
the twentieth more than in preceding centuries; but what- 
ever contradicts certain fundamental truths is to be un- 
hesitatingly rejected. The preacher must proclaim the 
depravity of the sinner, his exposure to the wrath of God; 
he must insist upon the need of regeneration and sancti- 
fication through the Holy Spirit, and of redemption 
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through the blood of Christ. The Church has always in- 
sisted upon these and kindred doctrines, wherever the 
‘fallow ground of backslidden hearts has been broken up, 
and harvests of souls have been gathered into the King- 
dom. If some men tell us these doctrines have been out- 
grown, that human nature revolts against them, and we 
must substitute rosewater sentimentalism, it is no new 
information which they volunteer. Wesley was informed 
and re-informed by professed ministers of the gospel, 
that enlightened public opinion would not receive them; 
but he went on preaching them, and England was saved 
from becoming one vast cesspool, and, as compared with 
its former condition, transformed into a Garden of Eden. 
But while emphasis is to be placed upon the evangel- 
ical doctrines, the ethics of the New Testament must be 
fearlessly applied to business, social and political affairs. 
That does not mean that the preacher is to turn the pul- 
pit into a platform for the discussion of sociological and 
political problems. I do not mean to be understood as 
saying that these problems are never to be touched. Con- 
ditions may arise in which it is one’s duty to assume the 
attitude of the Old Testament prophets, and hur] denun- 
ciation against particular political and social sins. These 
conditions, however, are exceptional. The main work of 
the pulpit consists in emphasizing the right ethical dis- 
positions, in inducing the membership to look upon prac- 
tical problems in the light of Christ’s ideal. It must 
ereate the Christian atmosphere. Let that atmosphere 
be created, iniquitous institutions and legislation cannot 
survive. The atmosphere determines the material out of 
which we construct our buildings. Political and social 
institutions and constitutions are like buildings; laws, 
like the inscriptions on the walls. Go to a dry climate in 
the East, you find inscriptions upon clay as legible as 
twenty centuries ago. Go to St. Petersburg, and inscrip- 
tions chiselled deep into the granite, one or two centuries 
ago, are almost illegible. In one climate, a clay building 
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will last to the day of Judgment; in another climate, a 
clay building exposed to the alternations of heat and cold, 
with the consequent contraction and expansion, very soon 
becomes a crumbling ruin. Political and social institu- 
tions, which endure in one kind of atmosphere soon crum- 
ble in another. It is the duty of the Church to create the 
right atmosphere. It is the office of the preacher to insist 
that each member should conscientiously and prayerfully 
seek enlightment as to his political, social and business 
relations. Given a membership animated by that spirit, 
we may be assured of the ultimate solution of political, 
social and business problems in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 

Had the Master, with His twelve legions of angels, 
deposed the Emperor Tiberius, retired to private life 
every corrupt official, enacted a perfect code of laws, and 
appointed model officers for their enforcement, and there- 
upon reascended to Heaven, doubtless the old corruptions 
would have soon returned. It is a fact too generally over- 
looked, that under any system righteousness will reign 
only in proportion as men become righteous. 

But let us be charitable in our judgment of one an- 
other. Men holding identical ideals and laboring to real- 
ize them may differ as to the methods of reaching the re- 
sult. To determine, for example, when and how far our 
ideals can be incorporated in legislation is a perplexing 
problem. Honest men may differ about methods. We do 
not condemn Abraham Lincoln, because he was not a Wen- 
dell Phillips, nor a Wendell Phillips, because he was not 
an Abraham Lincoln. Both wanted slavery abolished. One 
was born a radical; the other a conservative. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s natural conservatism was intensified by his admin- 
trative responsibilities. He knew, or at least he thought 
he knew, that immediate emancipation was not feasible. 
A delegation from Boston was urging him to issue an 
emancipation proclamation. One of its members re- 
marked: ‘‘Mr. Lincoln, God has intrusted us with this 
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message.’’ Whereupon Mr. Lincoln replied: ‘‘It is 
strange, if the Lord had a message for me, he did not 
send it direct, rather than by the way of Boston. But go 
on. I will listen.’’ After he had heard them through, he 
answered: ‘‘When I was a boy I had to bring the cows 
into the milking lane. I was continually scolded for tardi- 
ness. It was unjust, for there was one lame, fractious 
cow in the herd, and I must bring her into the lane before 
I could begin milking. The country is full of that kind 
of people, and I am not going to issue an emancipation 
proclamation until they are in line.’’ Was not Mr. Lin- 
coln right? Shall we condemn men who sometimes seem 
to wait but who are in earnest as much as we are? Is not 
the preacher sometimes tempted to denounce men in au- 
thority, who are toiling with might and main amid ob- 
stacles to realize the Christian ideal? There is denuncia- 
tion and denunciation. There is an unsanctified irrita- 
tion and there is a righteous indignation. There is an 
unsanctified denunciation. Science tells us that the flame 
of the match shining through the sulphurous smoke is im- 
prisoned sunlight seeking reunion with the sun. Now 
suppose one were to set his pulpit on fire with such a 
match, and standing in the smoke, till rivers of tears run 
down his cheeks from eyes smarting in the smoke, till the 
blood is fevered with the heat of the flame; and then half- 
delirious he takes up the fire brands and hurls them spite- 
fully at one and another in the congregation, saying: ‘‘I 
will give you God’s truth’’—what would that be but a 
materialistic representation of the spirit which has char- 
acterized some pulpits? the minister, a match with some 
unregenerate sulphurousness in his nature, kindled by 
some unpleasant friction, hurling God’s truth from amid 
the smoke with tears that owe their origin in part to per- 
sonal irritation, and with a fiery earnestness which has a 
slight tinge of the sulphur of the infernal regions? Too 
often do men, like John and James, wish to call down fire 
from Heaven upon the Samaritans. But while there is 
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an unsanctified irritation, there is a sanctified indigna- 
tion, which is the offspring of love. Summer is not alto- 
gether a season of genial sunshine with gentle dews and 
rain. The thunder clouds gather, the skies reverberate 
with the peals of heaven’s artillery, the lightnings flash; 
but anon the dark clouds drop their tears upon the earth, 
as a preparation for the golden harvests. Righteous love 
carries in its bosom the possibility, yea, the probability 
of tremendous denunciation of wrong-doing; but, as its 
invariable companion is that tenderness manifested in 
the Christ, who after having pronounced His solemn de- 
nunciation against the sins of Jerusalem, when He was 
come near and beheld the city, wept over it. Do not let 
your personal irritation be confounded with holy indig- 
nation. ‘‘Once upon a time,’’ says Dionysius the Areop- 
agite, ‘‘when I visited Crete, I was entertaimed by the 
holy Carpus. He was a man qualified beyond all others 
by the purity of his soul for the vision of God...... An 
unbeliever, so he told me, had once grieved him by lead- 
ing a soul astray, while the days of rejoicing over his 
baptism were still being celebrated. And so, when he 
ought to have prayed for both in sincere charity, that by 
God’s help he might convert the one and overcome the 
other, though he had never been so affected before, he al- 
lowed rancorous enmity and bitterness to sink in his 
heart. In this evil state he fell asleep, for it was evening, 
and at mid-night, when it was his habit to awake to recite 
the divine hymns, he rose from troubled and broken slum- 
ber and even in the midst of his very communion with 
God was agitated by unholy sorrow and indignation, as 
he pleaded it was not right that ungodly men should live, 
perverting the right ways of the Lord. And so saying, 
he prayed to God to smite both offenders without pity 
by a bolt from heaven. As soon as the prayer was ended, 
he said, he thought the house in which he stood was sud- 
denly shaken with great violence and cloven in twain 
from the roof, and that a line of fire exceedingly bright 
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streamed down from Heaven to the place where he was; 
and that Heaven itself was opened and that upon its 
edge was Jesus with innumerable angels in human shape 
standing beside him. This was what he saw above, and 
as he looked he marveled. 

‘“‘But when he bent downward, he said, that he saw 
the earth rent asunder with a dark and yawning chasm, 
and the men whom he cursed standing before him at the 
edge of the chasm, trembling and piteous, and their foot- 
ing was so unsteady that by reason of that alone they 
were on the point of falling into it; moreover, snakes 
crawled up from the gulf below, and gliding about their 
feet sought by every kind of fascination and terror to 
east them into the pit. There were men also among the 
snakes, who, at the same time, assailed the two guilty 
ones with violent shakings and thrusts and blows; and it 
seemed that they were about to fall half willingly and 
half unwillingly, as they were gradually constrained or 
seduced by their evil circumstances. And Carpus said 
that he was delighted to look down and forgot what was 
above, nay, that he was indignant and dissatisfied that 
they had not already fallen, and vexed that his repeated 
efforts to this end had failed of success, and that he 
cursed them still. And, having with difficulty lifted his 
eyes upward, he saw Heaven as he had seen it before, and 
Jesus rise in pity from his throne and descend to the 
wretched men, and reach to them a loving hand; the 
angels helping and supporting the men on all sides. And 
he thought that Jesus said to him when his hand was 
now stretched out to strike: ‘Smite me, if you will, for 
Tam ready to suffer again to save men anew; yea, I would 
gladly endure this to save others from sin. But see if 
it will be well for thee to make thy abode with snakes in 
the pit, rather than with God and the good angels to 
whom men are dear.’ This is what I heard, and I believe 
it is true.’’ 

But the denunciation proceeding from righteous wrath 
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is the exceptional duty. Our ordinary ministrations are 
more concerned with instruction, with comforting and 
encouragement, with that earnest pleading with the sin- 
ner, which so marked McCheyne’s ministry, that one of 
his parishioners said, ‘‘You never heard him preach but 
you would think him almost dying to have you con- 
verted.”’ 

But the minister is not alone a preacher. He must be 
an embodiment of evangelical experience and of the eth- 
ical teachings of the gospel.. ‘‘Be thou an example to 
them that believe, in word, in manner of life, in love, in 
faith, in purity.’’ Not that the example of the holiest is 
without a flaw. Perfection does not belong to the saint 
on earth. How imperfect our most perfect conception of 
Christ! How much more imperfect our attempt to repro- 
duce His image in our life! Were I to endeavor to paint 
the portrait of the Master upon rude plaster with an im- 
perfect brush, dipped in crude colors, while my hand was 
partially palsied, and the film of a forming cataract ob- 
secured the eye, and while I was no more than an inex- 
pert artist with the smattering of a few lessons; what 
kind of a portrait would you expect? The canvas of 
coarse plaster on which the portrait is to be painted is 
rough and ill-prepared. The artist is inexpert. His ideal 
does not equal the subject ; and yet his execution must fall 
far below his imperfect ideal. Such is the condition of 
the earthly saint. His conception of Christ’s likeness is 
like the image reflected from the uneven metallic mirror 
of the ancients. He seeks to reproduce that image upon 
the rude material of a fallen humanity, while his powers 
are still enfeebled and palsied by sin. What wonder that 
the work is imperfect! That even, as compared with his 
own imperfect ideal, it seems a miserable blur! Our rep- 
resentation of Christ will be imperfect; but despite the 
imperfection the example of a consecrated minister pro- 
duces a strong impression upon the community. Fred- 
erick W. Robertson was a great preacher, but his charac- 
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ter was more eloquent than words. Many years after his 
death a man strolled into the shop of a little tradesman, 
and in a tucked-up room in the rear of the shop was Rob- 
ertson’s portrait. The man looked at it, and then with 
tears in his eyes said: ‘‘Oh! sir, I cannot tell you what 
that portrait has done for me. Whenever I am tempted 
to do a bad act I go into that room and look at the face 
of Robertson. I cannot do it. I cannot do it.’? That 
moral influence was not the offspring of genius or of 
personal magnetism or of skill in the manipulation of 
ecclesiastical wires; it was the offspring of that grace 
which God yearns to bestow upon each one of us above 
all that we can ask or think. Without a character back 
of his work, one may gain the reputation of a scholarly, 
thoughtful or eloquent preacher; he may win plaudit 
upon plaudit, and yet be a failure in the sight of God. 
But no preacher can be a failure who reincarnates Christ 
in his life and speaks out of a loving heart. He may not 
be crowned with popular applause. What of that? 
‘“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do with thy might.”’ 
Whatsoever lieth within the reach of thy hand, the little 
field right around you, make it as productive as possible, 
but do not waste your nervous, mental and moral forces 
by standing on tiptoe, stretching the hand upward, put- 
ting an unnatural strain upon every muscle, till the 
nerves are exhausted and the brain becomes dizzy in the 
vain endeavor to pluck the stars from their orbits, that 
you may set them on your brow, as a glittering diadem 
for the gratification of pride and vanity. Subordinate 
ambition and love of ease to the interests of God’s king- 
dom. Work tle work of Him who hath called you, while 
it is day; for the night cometh wherein no man can work, 
How long or how brief our day, no one can foretell. I at- 
tended the fifty-eighth reunion of my class last June. It 
is fifty-four years since I graduated from this Seminary. 
Tt seems but yesterday. I remember that three or four 
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mornings after graduation I and a classmate took the 
early morning stage. The college hall was dark. He 
struck a match to light our way out. It flickered but a 
second; then another match, and it burned half way; 
then another, and it burned till almost consumed. Not a 
trace of these matches remains. All have been trodden 
under foot and turned into dust. Thus it has been with 
those who commenced their ministry with me. Some 
burned for a brief moment; some a little longer; now and 
then one is still burning, but all are nearing their end. 
Their names will not be enrolled in the halls of fame; 
another generation will pass, and hardly any one will 
know that we have lived or died, except as some stranger, 
under the influence of antiquarian curiosity, tries to de- 
cipher the moss-grown inscription upon our tombstones. 
But very few of us are more than little lighted matches 
in this great universe; but, if we are kindled with heav- 
enly aspirations and Christ-like love for the salvation of 
men; then God will see to it that each one of these stu- 
dents shall become a light by which souls shall be guided 
through the dark passages of sorrow, sin and tempta- 
tion, into the presence-chamber of the Eternal Father. 
May God grant to each one this best of all benedictions. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF NEGRO FREEDOM. 
I. Aw Economic anp Epucationau View. 
By Booxsr T. WasHincton, Tusksczs, Aua. 


When Emancipation first came to the Negroes, many 
of them thought that freedom meant the opportunity to 
do whatever they wished or to do nothing at all. Many 
of them thought that it meant idleness, drunkenness and 
a general indulgence of the appetites. All soon found, 
however, that Emancipation meant work instead of idle- 
ness. It meant responsibilities and the opportunity to 
show what could be done by an emancipated race in work- 
ing out its salvation and making for itself a place in the 
nation. I remember well the scene that took place on the 
plantation where I was a slave. We were all assembled 
at the Big House and told that we were free. At first 
there was wild rejoicing which, however, lasted but a brief 
period. I noticed that by the time they returned to their 
cabins there was a change in their feelings. Instead of 
having some one to think and plan for them and their 
children, they found that they must do this for them- 
selves. In a few hours the great questions with which 
the white race had been grappling for centuries were sud- 
denly thrust upon them to be solved. There were the 
questions of a home, a living, the rearing of children, edu- 
cation, citizenship and the establishment and support of 
churches. It was not strange that within a few hours the 
wild rejoicing ceased and a feeling of gloom pervaded the 
slave quarters; for the actual possession of freedom was 
found to be a more serious thing than they had expected 
it. After fifty years of freedom the people of my race in 
the South are still finding greater and greater responsi- 
bilities placed upon them. 

Freedom found both the white people and the colored 
people of the South very poor. In many instances, the 
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white people, because of their poverty, were unable to 
help the Negroes. In no other country, so far as I know, 
did freedom come to a people in just the way that it did 
to the Negroes in the South. The country had been devas- 
tated by war and its resources exhausted by the same 
agency. In addition to having to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of rehabilitating an exhausted and devastated 
country, there were the added difficulties of a re- 
arrangement of the whole social and economic 
system, because its cornerstone, slavery, had been 
removed. I do not believe that anywhere else the former 
master and the slave could have gotten together and 
worked for the upbuilding of the country in just the way 
that the white and the black man did in the South. Be- 
tween no other former slaves and masters did there exist 
the bond of sympathy which existed in the South. The 
masters had returned after four years of war to find that 
the slaves had faithfully cared for their homes, their wives 
and their children. On the other hand, there was no feel- 
ing of resentment on the part of the freedmen against 
their former masters. In many instances the freedmen 
voluntarily supported their former masters and mis- 
tresses where they were unable to care for themselves. 
It is also true that although many Negroes left the plan- 
tations and went to the cities and to the North, the great 
majority remained and tilled the soil of their former mas- 
ters. Even today there are many plantations from which 
the slaves and their descendants have never moved. 
Nowhere else has an emancipated race made as great 
economic progress in so short a time. In 1874, ten years 
after Sherman marched from Atlanta to the sea, the Ne- 
groes in Georgia were paying taxes on over $5,000,000 
worth of property. This was made possible because of 
the fact that the former masters of the slaves had assisted 
them in coming into possession of land. Without the 
good will and assistance of the white people of the South 
during the days immediately after Emancipation the Ne- 
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gro could not have gotten the start that he did. Do not 
understand that I place a low estimate upon the work of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau or of the work of the Northern 
Missionary Societies. They did a great and a much 
needed work, a work in fact that the white people oi the 
South at that time were unable to do; for they themselves 
were poverty-stricken and had no money to estabiish 
schools for their own children. Nevertheless, the work 
of the Northern Missionary Societies and the Freedmen ‘s 
Bureau would have come to naught if the majority of the 
Southern white people had not been in favor of the Ne- 
gro’s advancing, of his having an opportunity to acquire 
education and to own land. The best evidence of this is 
the fact that the greatest progress of the Negro has been 
since the South was given over to the Southern people. 
The 20,000,000 acres of land that the Negroes of the 
South now own and the over $600,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty that they have acquired have been through the aid 
and assistance of the Southern white people. 

After fifty years of freedom it may be asked, what has 
the Negro learned? What has he accomplished? He has 
learned the meaning of education. In slavery times those 
who were educated, he had observed, generally wore fine 
clothes and did no kind of manual labor. He supposed 
that, likewise, education for him would also mean relief 
from any kind of manual labor. He is learning, however, 
that there is as much education in learning how to grow 
cotton and corn successfully as there is in being able to 
give the origin and derivation of a Greek or Latin root. 
He has learned that education is not acquiring the ability 
to avoid working but that it is learning how to work to 
do things more efficiently. He has learned that education, 
as L have said elsewhere, is not getting away from work, 
but doing more and better work. The Negro has also 
learned the dignity of labor. In slavery days he had 
observed that only the slaves and the poorest of whites 
labored. Labor, in his mind, therefore, became associ- 
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ated with slavery and degradation. One of the greatest 
lessons that the past fifty years have taught the Negro is 
that labor is not necessarily synonymous with ignorance, 
poverty and degradation, but that it goes with and be- 
longs to progress, enlightenment and all that makes for 
fhe! general uplift of a people. 

No race has made greater progress along educational 
lines than the Negro has since his emancipation. At that 
time not more than 3 per cent. of the entire race could 
read or write. At the present time over 70 per cent. have 
some learning in books. No other people have within fifty 
years been able to so develop themselves along educa- 
tional lines that they are now able to almost entirely 
carry on the teaching side of their education. There are 
at present more ee 500 schools for the industrial and 
normal education of the Negro, which are entirely in the 
hands of Negro teachers. The almost 2,000,000 Negro 
children in public schools are being taught by more than 
30,000 Negro teachers. 

I find that the Freedmen have always contributed lib- 
erally to the support of their schools. As early as 1867 
there were 555 schools which they were entirely support- 
ing and 501 which they supported in part. It is estimated 
that in 1869 the Freedmen, out of their poverty, paid 
$200,000 for school buildings and the support of teachers. 
After fifty years their interest and self-help in education 
have not decreased. They are each year raising over 
$1,000,000 for the support of their schools. Negro re- 
ligious denominations are maintaining about 175 colleges 
and industrial schools. The Negro has made great prog- 
ress in education. What he has done, however, is only 
the beginning of what must be done if all his capabilities 
for service in developing the resources of the South are 
to be utilized. There must be great improvement in his 
school facilities and in the efficiency of the teaching done. 

I do not believe that the leading white people, and 
especially the large land owners, realize how little money 
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some Negro public schools receive. I actually know of 
communities where Negro teachers are paid only from 
$15 to $17 per month for services for a period of three 
or four months in a year. This, of course, means prac- 
tically no schools. In saying this I am not overlooking 
the fact that even where the disposition exists to help the 
Negro public schools the money is often lacking to a large 
extent. Iam simply stating facts, so far as I know them. 
In my own State, Alabama, more money is paid for Negro 
convicts than for Negro teachers. About $46 per month 
is now being paid for first-class, able-bodied Negro con- 
victs; $36 for second-class, and $26 for third-class for 
twelve months in the year. Since the South is going to 
spend money on the education of Negro children, I believe 
it will be for the best to see that this money is looked after 
closely and is wisely spent so as to produce good results. 
I have observed that in those communities where there 
are good public schools for the Negroes, they are more 
orderly and law-abiding, that labor is much easier to se- 
cure, and that the colored people work better than they 
did before. This is true of the county in which I live. 
Here we have in the public schools teachers who teach 
the children about the things by which they are to earn 
their living. In addition to teaching the children in books 
and about the Bible, they are taught how to farm, to grow 
vegetables, to raise poultry, pigs, etc. The girls are 
taught something about cooking, table service and sewing. 
The result is that the whole community, through the 
school, is taught to love country life and to respect labor. 

A great deal is said about the movement of Negroes 
to the cities and to the North. The last United States 
- Census seems to indicate that the Negroes are not leaving 
the rural districts in as great a proportion as are the 
white people. I find that while the total number of farm- 
ers in the entire country increased 9.1 per cent., the num- 
ber of Negro farmers in the South increased 19 per cent. 
In Mississippi there are, according to the census, 17,200 
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more white farmers and 35,700 more Negro farmers than 
there were ten years ago. In Georgia the increase of 
white farmers was 26,200, of Negro farmers 39,500. Al- 
though I find, according to the census, that the Negro 
population of Maryland decreased 1.2 per cent, the num- 
ber of Negro farmers in that state increased over 9 per 
cent. In Kentucky the decrease of Negro population was 
8 per cent., and the increase in the number of Negro farm- 
ers was 4 per cent. In Tennessee, the decrease of Negro 
population was 1.5 per cent, and the increase in the num- 
ber of Negro farmers was 12 per cent. 

Fifty years ago there was only a small amount of land 
in the South owned by free Negroes. Now Negro farm- 
ers in the South own 20,000,000 acres of land, or 31,000 
square miles. If all this land were placed in one body it 
would be greater than the area of South Carolina. Dur- 
ing the last ten years there has been a phenomenal in- 
crease in the amount of agricultural property owned by 
the colored people of the South. The value of the do- 
mestic animals which they owned increased from $85,216,- 
337 to $177,273,785, or 107 per cent.; poultry from $3,788,- 
792 to $5,113,756, or 35 per cent. ; implements and machin- 
ery from $18,586,225 to $36,861,418, or 98 per cent.; land 
and buildings from $69,636,420 to $273,501,665, or 293 per 
cent. From 1900 to 1910 the total value of farm property 
owned by the colored farmers of the South increased 
from $177,404,688 to $492,898,218, or 177 per cent. 

Freedom has given the Negro an opportunity to en- 
eave in all sorts of occupations. According to the census, 
there are now few, if any, pursuits followed by whites 
in which there are not some Negroes. There are over 50,- 
C00 in the professions, that is, teachers, preachers, law- 
yers, doctors, dentists, editors, etc. There are some 30,- 
000 engaged in various kinds of business. Fifty years 
ago there were in the South no Negro architects, elec- 
tricians, photographers, druggists, pharmacists, dentists, 
physicians or surgeons, no Negro owners of mines, cotton 
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mills, dry goods stores, insurance companies, publishing 
houses or theatres, no wholesale merchants, no newspa- 
pers or editors, no undertakers, no real estate dealers and 
no hospitals managed by Negroes. In 1913 there are Ne- 
groes in all the above occupations and enterprises. 
They are editing over 400 newspapers and periodicals. 
They own 64 banks, 300 drug stores, 100 insurance com- 
panies and over 20,000 grocery and other stores. There 
are 300,000 or more Negroes working in the trades and 
in other occupations requiring skill, that is, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, masons, miners, engineers, 
iron and steel workers, factory operatives, printers, lith- 
ographers, engravers, gold and silver workers, tool and 
cutlery makers, etc. 

‘As I have said elsewhere, no other people, in so short 
a time have made more of their opportunities than have 
the Negroes since their emancipation. On March 3, 1911, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the emancipation of the Rus- 
sian serfs was celebrated. It was stated that in six of the 
most fertile provinces of Western Russia it was found 
that 14,000,000 peasants had accumulated $500,000,000 
worth of property, or about $36 per capita, an average of 
about $200 per family. After fifty years of freedom only 
about 30 per cent. of the Russian peasants were able to 
read and write. In contrast to this the Negroes in the 
United States, after fifty years of freedom, have accu- 
mulated over $700,000,000 worth of property, or about 
$70 per capita, an average of about $350 per family. 
Seventy per cent. of them have some learning in books. 

Perhaps the greatest thing that the fifty years of free- 
dom of the Negro have done have been to demonstrate 
that the white man and the black man can live side by side 
in the South as peacefully as they did in slavery times, and 
that the Negroes, as free men, are as valuable for the de- 
velopment of the South as they were as slaves. For 250 
years as slaves they did the labor for the developing of 
the South. It was their toil that made it possible for the 
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South to have in 1860 an amount of assessed property 
greater in value by nearly $1,017,000,000 than the as- 
sessed property of all the Middle and New England States 
combined. It was their labor that made it possible for 
the value of the Southern property, between 1850 and 
1860, to increase over $3,843,000,000 ‘against an increase 
during the same period in the New England and Middle 
States of $2,460,000,000. So also during the past fifty 
years the Negro has tilled the cotton fields of the South, 
felled the trees of her forests, converted them into lum- 
ber, constructed her railroads and built her cities. In 
no small degree has he contributed his share in creating 
this new South that is becoming the marvel of the world. 


II. A Morat anp Reticious View. 
By B. F. Rinzy, D.D., Brrmineuam, Ata. 


Comparatively little is known to the general public of 
the strides made by our Negro population since the dawn 
of the freedom of that people. While the Emancipation 
Proclamation dates from January 1, 1863, the Negroes 
of the interior of the South were not liberated till the 
capitulation of the Confederate armies in April, 1865. 
For ten years thereafter the reconstruction regime ex- 
isted both in fact and in its results, during which time 
(such were the agitations growing out of that terrible 
condition) the Negro was kept at a practical standstill, 
so that whatever he has done has been the result actually 
of less than forty years. I am to write of the moral and 
religious progress of the black man from the inception 
of his freedom to the present. 

Back of his liberation lie certain facts which serve to 
give propulsion to the ones relative to the period of his 
freedom, exteding over forty or fifty years. On the plan- 
tations of the South, in the days of slavery, there was not 
wanting preaching to the slaves. Services were fre- 
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quently held by the white ministers in voluntary ministra- 
tion, or as they were appointed by Baptist associations 
and Methodist conferences, these denominations doing 
the bulk of the work done in that way. Besides, pro- 
visions were made in the churches of the whites for the 
slaves to attend on the preaching of white pastors, and on 
the occasions of professions of faith by the slaves they 
were admitted into membership with these churches, 
were received in the same manner as were others, by giv- 
ing the right hand of fellowship, were baptized in the 
same baptisteries, and received the elements of the 
Lord’s Supper on each occasion of the administration of 
that ordinance at the same table with the whites. 

There were not a few slave preachers among the Ne- 
groes, some of whom were very effective. Two in Ala- 
bama became noted, and were listened to gladly even by 
the whites. These were Cesar Blackwell and Dock Phil- 
lips. The liberty of the first was purchased by the Ala- 
bama Association, and he became a mighty preacher to 
both white and black congregations. Dock Phillips was 
sought to be bought but declined to leave his master with 
whom he had been reared, but he was given full liberty to 
go about the country preaching alike to whites and blacks. 
Then there were a few organizations of Negro churches 
which were served by white pastors, one of which was in 
Mobile, where Rev. Keidar Hawthorne, father of the late 
Dr. J. B. Hawthorne, was the pastor, and another at 
Richmond, of which Rev. Dr. Ryland, president of Rich- 
mond College, was the pastor. Stonewall Jackson, while 
superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, was the superintendent of a large, flour- 
ishing Negro Sunday-school for years together, and while 
in the height of his glory as a Confederate leader would 
send contributions to his wife for its maintenance during 
the war. Some other instances might be named but lim- 
itation of space forbids. ; 

In point of character, the Negro is the most plastic 
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that God ever gave a Christian people to fashion for Him- 
self. He is imitative, receptive, responsive, docile, tract- 
able, unrevengeful, deferential, communicative and dem- 
onstrative. His faith is anchored in answered prayer for 
deliverance. True, he has his sad defects, as have all 
other peoples of recent emergence from paganism, and, 
in the case of the Negro, of deliverance from more than 
two and a half centuries of bondage, but the Negro has 
his merits as well, which should not be suffered to be ob- 
scured by his shortcomings. To present both these sides 
of the matter is the purpose of this article. 

No other people in the history of religious self-effort 
have accomplished more within so brief a span of years 
as the Negro of the American states, if indeed, under 
such conditions, one has ever done so much. That so 
many of these people should have become Christians of 
ripened piety during slavery and lived lives so worthy 
and died so triumphantly, is a marvel. Though slaves, 
thousands of them became models of Christian character, 
and elicited the admiration of their owners by the up- 
rightness of their lives. 

With respect to the great mass of the four and a half 
millions who were liberated, their freedom found them in 
a pitiable plight. Two desires dominated the race in the 
presence of the boon of freedom, one of which was edu- 
cation and the other was religion. That Negro Baptists 
in the United States should have increased from 1865 to 
1900 from 400,000 to 1,800,000 is a record worthy of any 
people. In their initial struggle to build their first school 
houses and churches, rude and grotesque enough, the Ne- 
groes found sympathy in their original owners, who, when 
the days were dark, when passion was predominant and 
when poverty throughout the South was prevalent, lent 
them substantial aid. The traditional tie between master 
and slave was such that Negroes were not only given 
financial aid, but needed assistance was rendered their 
initial organizations into church and associational life. 
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The rapid acquisition of knowledge on the part of the 
Negro was diverted into religious channels and conse- 
crated in their own bungling way, at first. to God. Their 
struggles, if in some respects ridiculous to the more ele- 
vated, were, nevertheless, throughout pathetic. Under 
rude and ragged brush arbors and in run-down shanties 
_ they would often assemble, and if one among them could 
read the Bible and the hymns, he was regarded a prodigy. 
A white Methodist bishop, in organizing the first colored 
conference in Mississippi, was amazed to find that among 
the eight preachers gathered, mostly old men, there was 
not one who could read. He enjoined the indispensable- 
ness of at least an elementary knowledge, and within a 
few months every one could read and write his name. 
This is the background of the brief and bright history, 
for the most part, that is to follow. 

To undertake to present the Negro’s religious devel- 
opment chronologically and to follow its rapid unfolding 
through the years, would require a volume, hence the ne- 
cessity to summarize and even then be forced to omit 
much valuable matter. Let the shadows of the situation 
be presented first. On the far interior plantations of the 
South, where are massed multitudes of Negroes, and 
where there are few whites, there is perpetual apprehen- 
sion for the safety of the white women, where in the days 
of slavery no apprehension was entertained. The blacks 
are ignorant, with no hope of improvement, many loung- 
ers and vagrants frequent the highways, the colored min- 
istry in such quarters are themselves ignorant, and here 
hostility is engendered which is transferred in its appli- 
cation to the entire race. No resort is had save to force 
to cure conditions like these. Be it said to the credit of 
many of their college graduates, of both sexes, that many 
of them are more and more seeking out these dismal dis- 
tricts, where schools are established, home life is im- 
proved and churches are built. Force will never cure con- 
ditions like these, and such regions offer the finest oppor- 
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tunity for really religious work that will be bountiful of 
good results. 

With a considerable number of Negroes there is a sad 
defect, and one that occasions great and grave concern 
among the better element, and especially among the lead- 
ers of the race, which dafect 4 is a depressed standard of 
morality. Many brought with them from slavery the idea 
that detection alone in wrong action constitutes its turpi- 
tude. If one is not detected the wrongdoer is satisfied. 
This is a traditional inheritance of slavery. Another and 
additional principle was inculcated during the reconstruc- 
tion period, and that is to get all possible from a white 
person and to hold it. No matter under what conditions 
it can be had, whether as a loan or otherwise, keep all one 
ean get. This largely explains the moral defectiveness 
of the unreliable portion of the race. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that views like these are utterly repudiated 
by the advanced members of the race, whose efforts are 
unabated to correct these false views. But save from the 
pulpit and the school room the Negro has never been 
given a code of morality. This suggests a great and im- 
portant work. 

Much is popularly said of the unreliability of the Ne- 
gro. Let us look at this phase of the question judicially. 
It is the testimony of all foreign missionaries that one of 
the universal vices of heathenism is that of falsehood. 
It is deeply fundamental, and is inseparable from pagan- 
ism. Bear calmly in mind that within the last century 
and a half the ancestry of the bulk of our Negro popula- 
tion was imported from the darkest paganism of the 
globe, and that on reaching America these people were 
subjected to slavery which, at its best estate, is not con- 
ducive to moral development. To any fair mind this 
largely accounts for the conditions already named. But 
set over against all this, which is a candid and honest 
presentation of conditions, is the fact that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of these people who are as entirely 
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honest and honorable as can be found in the ranks of any 
people. 

Two agencies are bringing rapid changes, one is that 
of the acquisition of knowledge, and the other is that of 
the acquirement of property. As the Negro is brought 
into relations where he is enabled to think and reason 
for himself, he repudiates the fallacy already named, and 
as he comes to ownership of property he learns the prin- 
ciples of obligation and brings himself into practical con- 
formity thereto. It is interesting to study these condi- 
tions along lines of genuine test. Traveling salesmen tell 
the writer that Negro merchants and bankers are prompt- 
er to meet their obligations than any others. 

As has been intimated already, the education of the 
Negro in the early stages of freedom was directed to the 
promotion of his religion. Spectacled and snowy-haired 
Negroes, during these early periods, learned the alphabet 
and went through the plodding drill of spelling, and on 
to the ability to read, with no other ambition than that 
of being able to read ‘‘de Bibul.’’ Many of these aged 
black saints spent their last days in the newly-acquired 
delight of reading the Word of God. Others too old to 
learn, would have the younger ones read to them from out 
the holy book for hours together, while they would listen 
with rapt interest and sometimes with tears and other 
demonstrations of pleasure. These were the conditions 
under which the history of that people began after the 
dawn of freedom. In their early worship they were often 
wildly demonstrative and extravagantly hilarious. Time 
has cured much of this, so that in many thousands of col- 
ored churches today the order is as profoundly reverent 
as can be elsewhere found. Among their ministers are 
heard men in the pulpit with surprisingly choice and ele- 
gant diction, and some of them are the personification of 
eloquence, while their sermons are of superior homiletical 
construction. 

Though the Negro has been often laughed at because 
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of his imitative quality, the underlying fact of that char- 
acteristic is often overlooked. The Negro is strangely 
ambitious. We see only the outer side of that ambition 
in his efforts to succeed, and call it imitation. He is an 
imitator in the same sense that we imitate Parisian styles 
of dress, and just as we imitate the evolutions in the tac- 
tics of the French on the drill field. Most of our military 
terms are bodily adopted direct from the French, who are 
the greatest drill masters of the world. Just as Japan 
and China are imitating the ideas and ideals of the West, 
so the Negro is imitating those of his brother in white. 

In the original organizations of the Negroes, when 
their names would appear in the records, they sought to 
give it as much of a literary aspect as possible by sub- 
scribing their names with the initial letter rather than 
the full name. For instance, Tom Nichols would become 
T. Nichols. Later they came to have double given names, 
and now they subscribe themselves as do all others. The 
same ambition relates to titles. At first ‘‘Reverend’’ was 
a term highly prized, but now they have an array of titles, 
oftentimes as unworthy as some of those we wot among 
the whites. Many are desirous to bear the semi-lunar 
fardels of D.D., and once that is acquired, the rest are 
desired. Ridicule this as one may, in connection with 
the Negro, the fact remains that beneath it all is a spirit 
of praiseworthy ambition. 

Looking from the crude and bungling efforts of the 
Negro of thirty-six years ago, when he really began the 
ascent to a higher life in 1875, what do we find today? 
From the census bureau on Negro churches for 1906 we 
gather that at that time there were in the United States 
36,770 Negro churches of all denominations, with an ag- 
gregate membership of 3,685,097. There were at that 
time 34,681 Sunday-schools, with an enrollment of pupils 
of 1,740,099. Beginning thirty-six years before to wor- 
ship under arbors or brush or in miserable shanties, the 
valuation of the church property of the Negroes, in 1906, 
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was $56,636,159. In proportion to financial ability the 
Negroes are the most liberal of contributors, as is shown 
by their gifts to the causes fostered by themselves. They 
contribute each year fully $125,000 to work among their - 
own people on the home field, and give $75,000 in support 
of foreign missions. In addition to the support of their 
own local churches they aid in the support of 500 non- 
supporting churches of their own. The Negro Baptists 
are maintaining ninety-seven missionaries on the foreign 
field and eighty-five native helpers. The African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which is only one branch of a 
number of the same general denomination, maintains in 
eight different countries twenty-four missionaries and 
thirty-five native helpers. All the Negro denominations 
have foreign boards, and operate in different parts of 
the globe, but their statistics are not available. 

Besides the institutions of university and college 
grade and the industrial, agricultural and normal schools, 
in which the colored people are aided by the several 
- states, they support denominational schools to the num- 
ber of 398, of which number the Negro Baptists sustain 
124, or nearly one-third of the entire number of schools 
maintained by at least twelve denominations. Altogether 
in point of numbers, the Negroes have twenty-six schools 
of theology. 

Negroes became interested in Y. M. C. A. work as 
early as 1866, when the first organization was effected at 
Charleston, S. C. There are now 45 Negro Y. M. C. A.’s 
in the towns and cities of different states and 96 in their 
educational institutions. An indication of the interest of 
the Negroes in this work is afforded by their contribu- 
tions in response to an offer made in 1911 by Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, a wealthy Hebrew merchant of Chicago, who 
proposed to give to any city $25,000 for a colored Y. M. 
C. A., on condition that $75,000 additional should be 
raised. While the colored people will solicit aid from 
their white neighbors, they have shown a most liberal 
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spirit, in a number of cities, by first procuring funds from 
their own people. They raised the following amounts in 
the cities named: Pittsburg, $12,000; Indianapolis, $20,- 
556.35; Philadelphia, $25,000; Los Angeles, $39,000; At- 
lanta, $53,000, being three thousand more than asked for. 
Chicago, 67,000, being seventen thousand more than asked 
for. The Negroes of Washington City have just com- 
pleted a Y. M. C. A. building at a cost of $100,000. In 
New York a movement is on foot to erect a building for 
’ the same purpose at a cost of $300,000. There are also 
Y. W. C. A.’s to the number of twelve in different cities, 
while they have thirty-seven connected with the schools 
for young colored women. They have organized and in 
successful operation a National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, which is in operation under Mrs. Eliza 
E. Peterson, a colored woman who has done vast good in 
a number of states in strengthening her people and in 
arraying them against the saloon. Work is carried on 
in twenty different states. 

In religious literature the Negro has made amazing 
strides in work of a high order. There are 25 periodi- 
cals of a religious character, in the form of magazines, 
monthlies, semi-monthlies and quarterlies, conducted by 
the Negroes. They publish throughout the Union 58 re- ° 
ligious weeklies. In nothing has the Negro shown greater 
efficiency than in the establishment and maintenance of 
publishing houses, a number of which they have in differ- 
ent states. The most notable of these is the one at Nash- 
ville, under the auspices of the National Colored Baptist 
Convention and known as the National Baptist Publish- 
ing House. 

The success of this enterprise is due to a former slave, 
now Dr. R. H. Boyd, who began the enterprise in 1896 
without a penny of capital, and today it is rated by Brad- 
street at $350,000. The plant has come to occupy a half- 
block in the business portion of Nashville, and the work 
done is immense, the pay roll being annually more than 
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$200,000. Besides the publication of Sunday-school lit- 
erature, books, pamphlets and much else, there is manu- 
factured in the same plant church furniture and organs. 
Dr. Boyd the founder, was a slave boy, and his education 
is the result of his efforts after his freedom was given 
him. 

Nor is this a complete narrative of the struggles and 
achievements of the Negro in the field of religious effort. 
There is necessarily omitted much valuable matter be- 
cause of the limitation of the article. It is a story of 
struggle and of heroic achievement; of grim but quiet 
purpose, and of serious determination. It abounds in 
the elements of tragedy and pathos. So sublimely lu- 
minous is it in bare recital of fact that it is its own com- 
mentary. If in the infancy of his race in the first venture 
in the field of independent endeavor the Negro has done 
so much, what may he not accomplish within the next 
half-century of his freedom? 


EXPOSITORY NOTES. 
by 
A. T. Robertson and B. H. DeMent 
Yrép in Gal. 3:13. 

A recent theological journal contained an article expressing 
astonishment that any one should be found who still held to the 
horrible substitutionary theory of the atoning death of Christ. 
Now I am very far from thinking that this theory exhausts the 
full significance of the offering of Christ for human sin. A 

-reference to Heb. 9 :14, to go no further, is sufficient evidence of 
that fact. But, to my mind, it cannot be successfully denied 
that Paul taught the substitutionary conception of the death of 
Christ. One may discount Paul, if he will, but the fact is clear 
to one who is willing to see the facts. This passage in Gal. 3:13 
is enough of itself to put the point beyond controversy. In 
verse 10 Paul has said that those who trust to works of law imo 
xatdpav eiciv. To be justified by law (év vou) one must keep all 
the law and this no one can do apa 7é Gep (verse 11). Hence 
all who look for relief e& épywy vouov remain tr xatdpav. But we 
are not without hope: Xpucrés quads eEnydpacey ex THs KaTapas Tov 
vomov yevouevos trép Huov Katdpa (verse 13). See Paul’s picture 
here as drawn by the prepositions td, imép, ex. We are under 
(id) the overhanging curse suspended above us like a Damas- 
cus blade. Christ comes in over (irép) us, between the curse 
and us, and himself receives the punishment meant for us, him- 
self becoming a curse (yevouevos xatdépa). He not simply receives 
the penalty of the curse, but in a mystic sense becomes a curse, 
is regarded as a curse. Thus (érép) He purchased (ééyyépacev) us 
out from under (éx) the curse of the law under (i2d) which we 
had rested. He paid the debt and we go free, to use the figure 
of paying the purchase money of slaves of which Paul is so fond. 
It is almost the picture of the auction block. Christ pays the 
price of the slave and the law has no further claim. We are 
purchased by Christ and He sets us free. Cf. Gal. 4:5; 5:1. See 
I Cor. 6:20; 7:23, ryijs tyopdcOyte where tix is the price of a 
slave. The price paid by Christ is His own blood. Deissmann 
(Light from the Ancient East, pp- 327f.) finds numerous instances 
of this idiom in the papyri and the inscriptions which record the 
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sale ofaslave. Ina Doric inscription at Delphi B, C. 200 we find 
TYyLas apyuplov mvav TpLOv Kal Hytpvaiov as the price of a female slave 
Nicaea. To come back to Gal. 3:13. Christ did all this over 
(iwép) us, we read. We were to the curse; He came imép us; 
He thus took us é the curse. We go free for Christ bore the 
curse in our stead. In Jo. 11:50 trép is expressly explained as 
meaning instead. The use of tré in the sense of “instead” is 
very common in the papyri and the ostraca (Deissmann, Light, 
etc., pp. 122, 153, 335). Cf. éypawey trép ad (rod) dfwhels dia 7d 
Bpadvrepa airov ypd (pe). See also éypava trép abrod py iddtos ypdppara 
P, Oxy. 275 (A.D. 66). In itself imép does not mean “instead” 
nor does avri nor wpé. But it is unscholarly to say that trép is not 
used where “instead” is the resultant idea, There is thus no 
reason to deny this idiom in II Cor. 5: 14f. 
Y Xe 6 WM SS 


I CorINTHIANS Xu. 


The Apostle Paul devotes three chapters of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthian church to the discussion of spir- 
itual gifts, which was then a most important and all- 
absorbing theme. ‘There was a great diversity of gifts 
during the apostolic era, but all were bestowed by the 
same Spirit. They were specially needed before the mo- 
mentous problems of Christianity were solved and the 
New Testament Canon completed. 

In the 12th chapter Paul tells what they are, and gives 
their classification. In chapter 13 he presents the ruling 
principle in 'the exercise of these gifts and in all the 
course of life, while in chapter 14 he shows the superior- 
ity of prophecy to the gift of tongues. Chapters 12 and 
14 are not very clear in their doctrine and meaning, while 
some of the teaching seems to have a local and temporary 
application. But'the intervening thirteenth chapter sends 
forth a clear note for all ears and ages. It is like a spark- 
ling diamond in a cavern, a shining star in the dark, a 
calm, sweet day between two nights, a veritable Mount of 
Transfiguration in the general landscape. What the 55th 
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Psalm is to the Psalter, the Canticles to the Old Testa- 
ment, the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians is to the New 
Testament. It is the Psalm of Love for the Christian 
dispensation. 

The variety and grades of gifts in the Corinthian 
church aroused feelings of jealousy among the brethren. 
Many wished to be the head, few cared to be the hands or 
feet. In the close of the 12th chapter Paul tells the Co- 
rinthians to covet earnestly the greater gifts that they 
may be of the greatest service to others, and then prom- 
ises to show unto them something still more excellent than 
even the gifts of the Spirit. The author in this section 
does not simply present a contrast between gifts and love, 
but also a contrast between the exercise of gifts in love 
and without love. 


I. Tse Necesstty or Love. Verses 1-3. 


Without love all we may do or suffer is nothing, but 
with it all life is beautified and ennobled. It occupies a 
position in the Christian life altogether unique ‘and in- 
dispensable, for it cannot be replaced by even the greatest 
gifts of the Spirit. Hence it has not been inappropriately 
styled ‘‘The greatest thing in the world.’’ To show 
clearly the necessity of love, the Apostle mentions sev- 
eral things most highly prized by ‘the Corinthians, and 
says that if they exist apart from love they are unprofit- 
able. 

1. The Gift of Tongues. The Corinthians cherished 
great admiration for eloquence, and for the power to 
speak in languages never studied. They had a special 
temptation to put the miraculous gifts of tongues above 
the quiet but potent life of love. They exalted a silver 
tongue above a loving heart. Speaking in unknown 
tongues is less valuable than living in love with God and 
man. An angel’s voice is not equal to a loving heart. 
Words, even when improvised by the Spirit, are harsh 
and inharmonious, as mere sounding (echoing) brass or 
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clanging (violently confused and obtrusive) cymbals, un- 
less a heart of love give force to their utterance. By them 
a man is profited nothing as to salvation; he has no re- 
ward from God, though men may bestow upon him their 
vain and gilded compliments. The ever-shining star of 
love is better than the meteoric flourish of eloquence. 


2. The Gift of Prophecy. Prophecy was a much cov- 
eted gift of the Spirit in the early Church, but did not 
imply the possession of a soul which loved God with all 
its strength. Even Saul prophesied with the true proph- 
ets of God, yet in the end was left to go the way of 
his unloving and unlovely heart. To phophesy is a special 
gift, while to love is a fundamental principle. Hence the 
life of love is greater than the gift of prophecy. 


3. The Comprehension of Mysteries. In this section 
mysteries refer to the deep things of God that have been 
made known by divine revelation. Men from Old Testa- 
ment times have been endeavoring to comprehend the 
profound doctrines of salvation and divine providence. 
It is right thus to exercise our minds, if we do not neglect 
to love God supremely, and the souls of men unselfishly. 

To understand the significance of the ‘‘wheels’’ in 
Ezekiel and the ‘‘beasts’’ in the Revelation is not as im- 
portant as to love the brotherhood. Should all of these 
be accurately interpreted and the mysteries of Melchise- 
dec thoroughly solved, everything would be wholly use- 
less if the heart be not warmed by the holy fire of love. 


4. The Possession of all Knowledge. This is clearly 
allied to the understanding of mysteries, but is more com- 
prehensive. If the whole range of knowledge open to the 
inquiry of man could be grasped, its horizon completely 
compassed, so one could understand all things in the uni- 
verse, and yet love be absent, the giant scholar would 
make life a tremendous failure. Universal scholarship is 
inferior to Christian love. All cannot be learned, but all 


may be loving and lovable. 
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5. A Wonder-Working Fath. <A faith which works 
miracles is not as great as a love which silently moves to 
noble living. Probably Judas wrought miracles as well 
as John, but the former was a traitor, while the latter was 
the loving disciple. A wonder-working faith may not 
be a saving faith, but a loving soul is one where the 
Father and the Son come to live. 

The Seventy rejoiced that demons were subject to 
them in the name of Christ, but Jesus told them rather to 
rejoice because their names were written in heaven. Love 
gives a heavenly basis for joy which the mere power ef. 
fectively to command mountains to be removed into the 
sea can never afford. It is better to love than to work 
miracles; faith may transpose mountains, but love trans. 
forms hearts. 

6. Unbounded Generosity. The Judge in the last 
day will emphasize the good deeds performed in behalf 
of men for the sake of Christ. (Matthew 25.) Yet it is 
important to look at the heart which prompts to acts of 
apparent goodness, for it is possible for one to give all his 
earthly goods to satisfy the hunger of the poor (literally, 
dole out in bits), and yet lose the crown of life. Heaven 
cannot be bought. The crown of righteousness is not for 
sale. We cannot buy our way into heaven. We must 
love our way thither. He who gives to get shall not re- 
ceive, but he who loves and gives shall have great reward. 

7. A Martyr’s Death. The stake is not an infallible 
test of salvation. The gate of martyrdom is not neces- 
sarily in the way to heaven. Christ is the way, the truth 
and the life. The body may be burned and the soul not 
saved. The crown of martyrdom is very bright, but the 
crown of love is infinitely brighter. It is possible to die 
for a religion whose vital principle has never ruled the 
life. Self-immolation is not synonymous with spiritual 
self-denial. It is better truly to live for Christ than mere- 
ly to die for Him. It is better to let the fire of Christian 
love burn in the heart than for the flames of martyrdom 
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to consume the flesh. Love, then, is the one absolutely 
indispensable condition of the proper exercise of the gifts 
of the Spirit, is superior to everything else in the world, 
and is necessary to render our services acceptable to God 
and our lives a real blessing to man. 


Il. Tse Quauitiss or Love.. 4-7. 


1. Negatively, or what Love is not. In describing the 
essential nature of love, we shall consider it negatively 
and then positively. 

(1) Love is not envious. Literally, ‘‘love does not 
boil over’’ with hatred at the good fortune of others, but 
rejoices with them who do rejoice. 

The spirit of envy was often manifested among the 
Corinthians. Those of meagre gifts were tempted to be 
jealous of those more generously endowed. But envy 
and love are wholly antagonistic, for ‘‘love envieth not.’’ 
Love can look on the brother with ten talents doing a no- 
ble work for the Master, and thank God for his achieve- 
ment. It can see honors bestowed on others while it walks 
through the Valley of Humiliation. It can, while un- 
crowned, behold a diamond resting on another’s head, 
and not grow heartsick. With a penny in her hand, love 
can rejoice with the millionaire. Jove can work in ob- 
scurity and rejoice with those whose deeds are made 
known to the world. 

(2) Love is not Haughty. ‘‘ Love vaunteth not itself,’’ 
“is not boastful,’’ arrogant or insolent. It does not de- 
light in the display of its gifts. It has a modest air, and 
is never self-important. It does not walk boldly to the 
front seat, for love will sit anywhere and do so unosten- 
tatiously. 

(3) Love is not Vainglorious. ‘‘Love is not puffed 
up,’’ is not ‘‘inflated’’ like a pair of bellows or a balloon. 
It is solid, not gaseous. Love is never pompous, however 
rich its treasures of heart, head or life. It is willing for 
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its light to burn, but never flourishes a lantern to call at- 
tention to itself. Its tongue is not swift in its own praise, 
lest men should fail to discover its real merit. Love is not 
nervously anxious about its reputation. It does nothing 
through strife or vainglory, but in humbleness of mind 
esteems others better than itself. 

(4) Live is not Discourteous. ‘‘Love doth not be- 
have itself unseemly,’’ is not indecorous, not impolite. 
The idea in the original is deformity, hence out of har- 
mony with the established method of conduct. Love is_ 
not iconoclastic It has regard for rational customs and 
forms of social and religious life. Brusqueness is not 
essential to piety. To violate the proprieties of life, and 
to wound the feelings of others out of a pretense of speak- 
ing out just what you think or acting out what is in you, 
are doubtful signs of Christian love. Love has respect 
for another. It never sets at naught a brother; it seeks 
to do all things decently and in order. It dictates uni- 
versal etiquette, not for superficial society, but for the 
noblest brotherhood. 

(5) Love is not Selfish. Love seeketh not her own 
exclusively, but lives for others, is utterly altruistic. Self- 
ishness and love cannot dwell in the same heart, for love 
acts without undue thought of self, not that a man acts 
without any regard to his own soul or destiny, but he 
never pursues a course which will injure others, while 
on the stepping stones of their ruined selves he moves on 
to fortune. Love looks not only on its own things, but 
also on the things of another, and that not to behold im- 
perfection, but to render assistance. Love is not self- 
seeking, but self-sacrificing. Love is not a miser, but a 
giver. 

(6) Love is not Irritable. Love is not provoked. 
Literally, ‘‘love does not go into paroxysms.’’ It does not 
fly into a rage. It controls the rising temper, that it may 
not reach the boiling point. Love has something besides 
nerves. It does not belong to the sensitive-plant species. 
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Love does not have much acid in its constitution. It does 
not try to say sharp and cutting things. It never seeks 
to exasperate. Love and anger cannot long abide in the 
same heart. 

(7) Love is not Retaliative. Love thinketh no evil. 
Literally, ‘‘does not compute the evil’’ that exists, much 
less magnify it. Love does not cherish malice toward 
anyone. It does not rashly impute the evil that is re- 
ported, but puts the best construction possible on unkind 
rumors. It does not make a mental memorandum of evil 
done, but lets it pass by unrecorded. It refuses to be a 
bookkeeper, for it dislikes to register the debit column. 
It does not treasure up wrath and threaten the offender 
with a day of reckoning. It refers vengeance to God and 
tries to overcome evil with good. 

(8) Love is not Indifferent. It rejoices not in in- 
iquity, or rather it rejoices not upon or over righteous- 
ness. When a question of right and wrong is raised love 
cannot be neutral, nor does it take the side of the majority 
when that is in the wrong. In no case can love rejoice in 
unrighteousness. The wicked may flourish, but love can- 
not rejoice in their unholy devices and ungodly successes. 
It sees that iniquity ruins the soul, and so can never be 
glad+when unrighteousness prevails. Love can never find 
joy in any inperfections and sins, though they be found 
in the life of an enemy. It is love’s grief, and not its 
joy, to see iniquity abound. 

2. Posrtivery. Wuat Love Is. 

(1) Love is Long-suffering. It quietly and passively 
abides the crisis. Love is slow to wrath, and prolongs the 
visitation of anger, holds back the fierce clouds and checks 
the rising hurricane. It would rather suffer long than in- 
stantly to send forth deadly darts. It practices patience 
like our Savior, and controls its spirit when the world 
would resent. It will quietly suffer rather than quickly 
injure. 
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(2) Love is Gracious or Actively Kind and Useful. 
Love is not rash, but mild and pleasant. It is more like 
a zephyr than a cyclone. It is gracious, benign and prac- 
tical. It has a good heart and does its offices in a tender 
way. Love is not only kindness at rest, but kindness in 
motion. Like our Saviour, love goes about doing good. 
It is kind in thought, word, act, life. 

(3) Love is Seemly. Love rejoices in the truth, or 
literally, love rejoices with the truth; love and truth are 
in sympathetic fellowship. It is no function of love to 
compromise the truth, or to be indifferent to its progress, 
but to rejoice in its triumphs and to weep in its defeats. 
Love is not all feeling, yet it has a noble heart; it can 
clap its hands and shout Hosannas or sing Doxologies. 
It is not cold principle, yet its basis is everlasting truth. 
The God of love is the God of truth. So love and truth 
should clasp hands and march on to endless victory. 

(4) Love is Forbearing. ‘‘Love beareth all things,’’ 
literally, covers, protects, bears up asa roof. Love bears 
up and wards off whatever may threaten evil. This roof 
ing out has reference to provocations, slanders and all 
manner of injuries. Love makes the best tiling for all our 
homes. 

There is not only a roofing off, but also a roofing in. 
Some people are rather fond of uncovering everything, 
but some things need not be ventilated. They had better 
be kept in the air-tight chamber of the soul. The heart 
of love is the best safety vault. Love alone endures with- 
out divulging, and preserves its treasures in silence. True 
love keeps many secrets. 

(5) Loveis Trustful. Love believeth all things. That 
is, it has an attitude of faith. It believes in God and men. 
It is not skeptical. Being guileless itself, it is not suspi- 
cious of others. This does not mean that love is blind and 
indiscriminate. Envy is blind, love has two good eyes. 
This rather means that love will believe the best of peo- 
ple until there is good evidence to the contrary. It does 
not consider a man a thief until he proves himself honest. 
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It entertains a good opinion of men and deeds until facts 
require a modification. It is graciously inclined to believe 
what is true and to discredit what is evil. It gives good- 
ness the benefit of the doubt. 

(6) Love is Optimistic. Love hopeth all things. It 
can never be pessimistic. Christianity is a religion of 
optimism, because it is a religion of love. Love points 
toward the rising sun and cloudless day. Its golden day 
is yet to dawn. Love hopes for the best. If evil reports 
are sent abroad, it looks for the possible good. It searches 
for the wheat in the chaff; it never throws chaff in the 
wheat. Love has a brave heart and wears a smile. Love 
is the life of hope, and when it dies despair takes the 
sceptre. 

(7) Love is Brave. Endureth all things. Literally, 
‘“it remains under’’ the task or the burden, too brave to 
flee, too strong to be crushed. Nervous energy and rest- 
lessness may prompt a man to daring deeds, but only love 
can make the soul stand still, suffer and grow strong. 
Love endures with a patient, uncomplaining spirit. It 
carves pillars for the Christian temple. Love can sit up 
through the starless night and smile amidst the gloom. 


Ill. Tue Permanence or Love.. 8-13. 


1. The Permanence of Love is asserted im unequivo- 
cal terms. ‘‘Love never faileth. Literally, the love never 
at any time fails. It occupies its place; is never shelved, 
never out of date. Neither in life nor death, nor even in 
the future world, can love cease to exist, for God alone 
inhabits eternity, and God is love. It is very comforting 
to know that the best thing in the world shall last forever. 

2. Then, too, the permanence of love is wlustrated by 
way of contrast with spiritual gifts. 

(1) Prophecies. Prophecies must fail. Literally, be- 
come inoperative, because the necessity for their contin- 
uance will cease, whether ‘they are considered as direct 
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predictions of future events or immediate interpretation 
of Scripture by divine inspiration. 

(2) Tongues. The miraculous gift of tongues will 
cease, says the Apostle, and we are quite sure his asser- 
tion has been historically verified. Men must study the 
languages of the different peoples of the world in order 
to preach 'the gospel in all the world, for tongues have 
ceased. But love prompts to the mastery of the tongues 
of all the nations and to the service of God in every land. 

(3) Knowledge. Knowledge shall vanish away. Lit- 
erally, become inoperative, like prophecy. Shall we lose 
earthly knowledge in heaven? This passage does not 
teach it. Reference is here made to knowledge, super- 
naturally bestowed, for the Apostle is speaking of the 
several gifts of the Spirit. That marvelous method of 
acquiring knowledge has long since vanished, but love 
still inspires to heroic deeds. Love is evidently contrasted 
with supernatural gifts, and is regarded as superior to 
them, for they are temporary, while it is eternal. It 
has a place through the church’s earthly history, and will 
reign forever and ever in heaven, while they belong only 
to the church in its primitive, earthly life. 

(3) The permanence of love is also implied in the re- 
lation it sustains to the perfect Word. One reason why 
supernatural gifts are bestowed is because we only know 
in part, literally, from a part, in fragments, and prophesy 
in part. Hence, too much emphasis ought not to be placed 
on supernatural endowments. Paul considers them as 
being merely the growing understanding and developing 
speech of childhood, whereas love belongs to the whole 
process of life, and can never be outgrown. In manhood 
he puts away childish things, the badges of immaturity, 
but never ceases to live by the law of love. 

Paul now passes from his own individual experience 
to that of Christians throughout their earthly career. In 
this life where supernatural gifts are necessary to arouse 
us to thought and faith and service, we look into an enig- 
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ma, and that through or by means of a mirror, which may 
be obscured, but bye and bye, when that shall cease, and 
love alone abide, the enigma and the mirror shall pass 
away as useless. Even our present Biblical revelation is 
like a dark saying, very imperfectly understood, in com- 
parison with the full divine revelation in the light of eter- 
nity. Then we shall see face to face, and shall know by 
direct vision and holy intuition, even according to the 
knowledge in which we are kere known by the Lord Him- 
self. 

Love is the same in kind here as hereafter, but differ- 
ent in degree, while knowledge differs both in kind and de- 
gree. But no one can in time or eternity advance beyond 
the holy and imperial sway of love. Therefore, the love 
which the Corinthians neglected was shown to be superior 
to all the gifts which they so much esteemed, because of 
its necessity, its character and its permanence. ~ 

The Apostle now crowns love as queen of the three 
greatest Christian graces, which are alike in that they 
shall live forever. 

Love more nearly expresses the essence of God than 
any other one word, for God is love. Jesus said, ‘‘By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one toward another.’’ ‘‘See then that ye love 
one another with a pure heart fervently,’’ ‘‘for love is 
the greatest thing in the world.”’ BED: 
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I. THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Miscellanies. By A. H. Strong. Two volumes. Griffith & Row- 
land Press, Philadelphia, 1912. Price, per volume, $1.00. Postpaid, 
$1.20. 


Thousands will rejoice in the publication of these two vol- 
umes of essays and sermons by Dr. Strong. They contain about 
five hundred pages each and are remarkably cheap at the price 
given. Volume I is chiefly historical. Its contents are sermons 
and addresses on a great variety of occasions through a period 
of many years. It contains Dr. Strong’s address before the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union in 1904, his Baptist World Al- 
liance Sermon in London, England, in 1905, his Confession of 
Theological Faith at the North American Convention in 1911, 
and his address of Welcome at the World Alliance the same 
year. There are twenty-four addresses in the first volume. 

In Volume II are chiefly essays and seminary anniversary 
addresses. Of course, it is impossible to attempt to review any 
considerable number of these admirable addresses within the 
limits of this article. A few, however, may be selected for spe- 
cial mention. One of the most recent and valuable is, the essay 
on The Theology of Schleiermacher. It was given in 1911 at 
McCormick Theological Seminary. After a sketch of Schleier- 
macher’s early life and the Moravian and other influences which 
had part in giving direction to his thinking on religious subjects, 
Dr. Strong gives an unusually succinct and clear outline of 
Schleiermacher’s theology. He is generous in his appreciation 
of his strong points and emphasizes Schleiermacher’s struggle 
between a pantheistic philosophy and his Christian doctrines. 
This is really the key to a proper understanding of Schleier- 
macher. It is vain to attempt to grasp his true significance 
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apart from it. I know of no brief presentation which sums up 
in so comprehensive a manner Schleiermacher’s theology. The 
essay should be read by all young ministers in an age in which 
Schleiermacher’s views are so widely adopted. It will serve as 
a guide to a just appreciation along with a just criticism of the 
views of the founder of subjectiveism in modern theology. 

Dr. Strong’s essay on the Theology of E. G. Robinson is also 
interesting and suggestive. One of the essays which will enlist 
the interest especially of those who are studying the relations of 
psychology to theology is the last in Volume I, on the subject: 
Man a Living Soul: a Confession of Philosophical Faith. This 
was given as an address at a theological conference at Rochester 
Seminary last May. Dr. Strong contends against the conclusion 
_of some psychologists that in consciousness we have only a stream 
or flow which supplies no ground or warrant for asserting the 
existence of what we call a soul. On the contrary, Dr. Strong 
asserts that our total self-consciousness, including will and feel- 
ings as well as thought, is without meaning apart from a unify- 
ing agency behind it. Without this we have a string of beads 
without the string. Freedom and personality vanish on any 
other assumption. We know reality first of all in knowing our- 
selves, and in consciousness we have most direct and indubitable 
proof of the nature of being. 

Dr. Strong’s emphasis of freedom and the direct testimony of 
consciousness in this essay is most timely and valuable. His 
monistic philosophy appears at several points. The dualist would 
question these. For example, Dr. Strong says he repudiates 
Edwards’ doctrine of the will because it plays into the hands of 
materialism. In this he is doubtless correct. For will and free- 
dom cannot be made synonymous with physical causation, as Ed- 
wards virtually declared. Then Dr. Strong proceeds to say we 
must learn what nature is from freedom, not what apparent free- 
dom is from nature. He says, ‘‘If the uniformities of the outer 
world are only the regularities of freedom, we are delivered from 
that nightmare of automatism which oppresses so many minds.’’ 
Of course, Dr. Strong’s personal and ethical monism requires 
such a view of nature. But it may be asked: Where is the con- 
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sistency of excluding freedom from nature and then finding in 
nature the highest manifestation of freedom? If man is the true 
key wherewith we may interpret causation; and man and nature 
are manifestations of an identical principle of freedom; why may 
not man be most free when most uniform, most like nature, or 
rather like the God who manifests himself in nature. It seems 
inconsistent to hold that causation and freedom are radically 
unlike, and then turn and hold that they are precisely alike. 
The monistic passion is very strong in the human mind, and 
some say the principle may be proved from the facts of experi- 
ence or discoveries of science. But at its present stage it is 
fraught with serious difficulty. Dr. Strong’s monism, however, 
is free from the practical objections so often attaching to the 
view. His whole effort is to apply it to the truths of evangelical 
Christianity. 

These volumes of Miscellanies contain a great body of Dr. 
Strong’s most valuable thought and should find place in every 
minister’s library. The author has just completed forty years 
of service as President of Rochester Theological Seminary. He 
has retired from the active duties of the office. It is hoped he 
may be long spared to enrich the thought of the world by his 
voice and pen. 

K. Y. Muuins. 


The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. By H. R. Mackintosh, 
D. Phil., D.D., International Theological Library. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. 1912. 


There has been need for a broad and adequate historical and 
philosophic survey of the doctrine of the Person of Christ for a 
considerable period. The absorption of the energies of scholars 
in critical questions has displaced interest in constructive work 
upon the great central truths of Christianity. The Ritschlian 
insistence upon denying to faith the privilege of defining the 
Person of Christ in its ultimate meaning, has deterred many 
from attempts in this direction. The volume before us is a 
thoroughly competent and comprehensive presentation of the 
great theme. 
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There are three books, which deal with the Christology of 
the New Testament, the History of Christological Doctrine, and 
the Reconstructive Statement of the Doctrine. We cannot, of 
course, trace in detail the exposition and argument of the 534 
pages of this volume. The author allows for variations in crit- 
ical opinion as to the teachings of the Gospels, but in Book I, 
where the New Testament material is dealt with, he employs the 
records freely, without feeling himself compelled to justify every 
reference on critical grounds. The absence of hesitancy and 
timidity in using the literary sources of Christianity is a grati- 
fying departure from the custom so long prevalent among a cer-- 
tain class of scholars. He also declines to be intimidated by the 
frequent claim that the disciples, after the departure of Jesus, 
wrote back into the record more than was spoken by Jesus him- 
self. This was inevitable as men sought to understand Jesus. 
The doctrine of Christ’s person in the writings of John and Paul 
is the logical and normal unfolding of the teachings of Jesus, 
as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. There is no exhaustive 


metaphysics of Christ’s person in the New Testament, but it is 


) 
| 
| 


clear that John and Paul both held that in Jesus we have God 
manifest in the flesh, that the preéxistent Son, who became in- 
carnate for our redemption, exhibited traits and made claims for 
Himself which forbid our classifying Him with other men. 

In the eight chapters of Book II there is an excellent outline 
of the history of the doctrine through the centuries since Christ. 
Book III will probably challenge the attention of the reader most 
of all, because it deals with the reconstruction of the doctrine of 
Christ’s person. There is an intellectual necessity for a doctrine 


. of Christ’s person. Christ is central in Christian faith; not 


merely the teacher of religion, but the object of faith. In and 
through him God comes to us. It is vain, therefore, to insist 
upon our leaving in abeyance the question as to who and what 


| Jesus was in His significance on the Godward side of His being. 


The attitude of theological positivism which refuses to raise this 
question is one which is impossible as the permanent attitude of 


faith. 
In his discussion of the reconstruction of the doctrine of 
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Christ’s person, the author admits the inadequacy of the Nicene 
and Chalcedonian formulations of the doctrine. The two-nature 
definitions which make of Christ’s humanity an abstract, non- 
personal, non-individual form of human nature, are defective. 
We may not take the nature apart from its manifestations in the 
personal life, since we have no knowledge of such a nature. The 
view presented in the closing chapters of this very able discus- 
sion retains the essential features involved in a real incarnation, 
but the author seeks to eliminate the mechanical and unethical 
and non-Biblical aspects of the older statements of the doctrine. 
The earthly life of Jesus was continuous with a pre-incarnate 
form of existence. Man is sufficiently like God to make this pos- 
sible. There was some kind of a self-emptying on the part of 
the eternal Son in order to enter the inearnate life; but this was 
not the laying aside of divine attributes, but rather a voluntary 
suspension of their exercise involved in the very process of liv- 
ing a human life. The unity of Christ’s personal life is strongly 
insisted upon. We are not to think of the divine and human in 
Him as parallel and separate movements, nor must we omit either 
from the unity of His person. As human He grew, and in other 
ways lived a truly human life. He seems to have experienced a 
gradual self-realization. What was potential at the outset be- 
came active by degrees. This was not man becoming God. It 
was the divine-human Person moving in conditions prescribed 
by the human towards a goal prescribed by the divine. Of 
course, many questions remain unanswered, such as that which 
relates to the cosmic relations of Christ during the Incarnation. 
At the close there is a brief discussion of the bearings of the doc- 
trine of the incarnation on the Trinity. The author finds 
grounds, as is implied in the preceding, for holding that the per- 
fection of God does not exclude but rather seems to require dis- 
tinctions within the divine nature, which answer to the concep- 
tion known as the doctrine of the Trinity. There are other re- 
cent books dealing with various aspects of the Person and work 
of Christ, but none of them compares with this in range and 
thoroughness. It will receive a hearty welcome from all earnest 
students of its great theme. ; 
EK. Y. Muuurns. 
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Was Christ Divine? By William W. Kinsley, author of ‘Man’s 
To-morrow,” “Does Prayer Avail?” “Views on Vexed Questions,” “Old 
Faiths and New Facts,” etc. Boston: Sherman, French & Company, 
1912. 146 pages. $1.00 net; $1.10 postpaid. 


‘‘Man’s To-morrow’’ and ‘‘Does Prayer Avail?’’ were re- 
viewed in these pages, July, 1911; April, 1912. In all three 
works, which are a related set in the purpose of the author, the 
effort is made to use the scientific facts of nature as revealed 


under modern investigations; the facts and guesses of modern 


psychology, including especially the phenomena of the sub-con- 
scious, if they can be called phenomena; and the freedom of 
modern critical views of the Bible to give a new argument for 
the fundamental verities of Christian faith. 

This volume comes to the corner-stone of Christianity with 
the tests which reason finds in its new materials; and the author 
thinks he finds the stone secure, yet not the same sort of stone 
“‘orthodox’’ theology has described, but more worthy and more 
comprehensible. 

In asking: ‘‘What think ye of Christ? whose son is he?’’ the 
author finds the question resolving itself into three: 1. Is the 
human race of sufficient worth to justify belief in the Divine 
sacrifice displayed in Christ? 2. Is such earthly mission neces- 
sary to man’s redemption? 3. Does the evidence justify belief 
that Jesus Christ was the Divine Visitant redeeming man? 

To all the questions an affirmative answer is made. To the 
first on the basis of an argument from man’s relation to physi- 
eal nature, his own capacity for development and his spiritual 


relationship. To the second, on the basis of the solidarity of na- 
ture and of the universe, of the laws of development and the fact 

that all development is dependent upon external impulse, no 
race ever having emerged from savagery except under external 
but sympathetic excitement. Hence a new statement of the moral 


influence theory of atonement is presented with a dualistic con- 


-eeption of the Person of Christ. He had a human spirit so per- 
fectly related to the Divine Spirit through the sub-liminal con- 
nection as to make him a perfect Divine Being, but only in such 


a way as is open to all men. The author ridicules every attempt 
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of dogmatic theology to define the nature of Christ, because they 
all take refuge in an unexplained mystery. His theory is sup- 
posed to avoid this resort to the inexplicable. Yet must he at 
length lift the warning: ‘‘Why set out on the bootless quest of 
precisely how, or to what extent the Divine and the human were 
conjoined in Christ. Why not rest satisfied with simply some 
such tentative explanation, as I have suggested, of how such a 
union was possible.’? Why, indeed? The author finds himself 
in much better case than Bushnell. Bushnell accepted the dog- 
ma of inspiration on an uncritical basis and so had to try to 
make his theory of atonement consonant with the statements of 
the New Testament. The present author is able to reject any 
statements of Jesus sustaining the substitution theory as prob- 
ably later additions, and Paul’s theology as unduly influenced 
by Hebrew and Roman thought forms. 

For the third question, the author finds the support that is 
usually adduced in current thinking. The work is fascinating 
and helpful without being convincing. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Heavenly Session of Our Lord. An Introduction to the History 


of the Doctrine, by the Rev. Arthur J. Tait, D.D. Robert Scott, pub- 
lisher. Paternoster Row, E. C., London. 1912. 


A subject too little discussed in theological literature. This 
volume presents the heavenly Session of Christ at God’s right 
hand in Part I from the point of view of the Biblical teachings 
and the creeds; In Part II it outlines the history of the inter- 
pretation of the doctrine. It finds the source of the New Tes- 
tament doctrine in the Old Testament, and especially in the 110th 
Psalm. Three things are here signified by the Session: 1. Rest. 
The King, contrary to the usual view, awaits the subjection of 
His enemies to Him, rather than participates actively in the task 
of subduing them. 2. Honor. This because the Session is at the 
right hand of God. 3. Sovereignty. This is to be finally real- 
ized only when all enemies are subdued, but it is entered upon 
when the King sits down at the right hand of God. The writer 
combats as unwarranted and unscriptural the medieval idea that 
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the Session of Christ at God’s right hand means the continuance 
of his propitiatory work either in heaven or through priests on 
earth. The Session signalizes rather the completion of the work 
of propitiation on earth. (Heb. 1:3.) Christ’s present inter- 
cession for us consists chiefly in the presence before God of His 
glorified humanity. He pleads by His presence on the Father’s 
throne. The author discusses the relation of the Session to the 
Person of Christ, the Kingdom, the Priesthood, the Presence of 
Christ in the Church, and in relation to the Spiritual Life. Es- 
pecially valuable is the last chapter dealing with its relation to 
the spiritual life. The book exhibits abundant scholarship, clear- 
ness of exposition, and an excellent sense of the value of doctrine 
for the practical side of the Christian life. 


EK. Y. Muuuins. 


Sunrise: An Introduction to the Study of the Second Advent. By 
G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. F. H. Revell Co. New York. 


The question of the personal return of Christ does not lose 
its interest for Christians. The views of this booklet may be 
summed up as follows: Recent criticism strongly tends towards 
a confirmation of the predictive or apocalyptic element in 
Christ’s teaching. He clearly foretold His personal return 
when He will deal with Israel and judge the nations. Judg- 
ment is essentially discrimination and not merely punishment. 
Recent phases of evolution with their principle of ‘‘mutation”’ 
or sudden leaps favors the apocalyptic conception of Christ’s 
return. After the Gospels, under the teaching of the Spirit, 
there is in every part of the New Testament clear teaching as to 
the personal return of Christ and its effect in bringing in His 
Kingdom. In the final chapter the author has given in clear out- 
line the spiritual results of the personal return of Christ and the 
value of the attitude of expectation. The discussion is restrained 
as to the course of events succeeding the advent. Surely no pro- 
gram can be definitely made out here. But as a matter of exe- 
gesis, the author is in accord with the general teaching of Scrip- 


ture on the great theme. 
E. Y. Muu.ins. 
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The Authority of Religious Experience. By C. L. Slattery, D.D. 
The Paddock Lectures for 1912. Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 


Can the experience of other men-teach anything to scholars? 
This book replies with a decided affirmative. It is assumed 
throughout that technical scholarship labors under inherent lim- 
itations which tend to blind it to many of the most important ele- 
ments and values of life. On the other hand, it is assumed that 
religious men, especially pastors, who deal with men and life at 
first hand rather than through the medium of books, have an im- 
portant message for modern scholarship. The lectures were given 
on the Paddock foundation in the General Theological Seminary 
of New York. The author is himself Rector of Grace Church, 
New York. He was elected professor of Ecclesiastical History in- 
the seminary, but declined. These facts aid us in appreciating 
his views on the subject discussed by lfim in these lectures. He 
is a scholarly but practical pastor, who knows the value and lim- 
itations of both points of view. 

Religious experience, in the narrower sense, is not all that is 
included in the title and discussion. It embraces all of 
man’s experience in dealing with the sources and objects 
of religious life and belief. The discussion covers many 
vital topics: The Bible, the Church, Immortality, Jesus 
Christ, God. We cite two or three instances only to illus- 
trate the writer’s method. <A few years ago criticism denied the 
Pauline authorship of Ephesians on the ground that it so re- 
sembles Colossians. But any compiler of material for a biog- 
raphy of a great man knows that in a short space of time, even a 
single day, the subject of his biography might write a number of 
letters greatly resembling each other. The scholar seems to the 
practical man to lack imagination, ability to grasp concrete hu- 
man situations. The scholar again, apart from wide and varied 
experience, lacks a sense of the complicity and mystery of life. 
He is thus led to assert or define the ‘‘impossible’’ in connection 
with some document in a wholly unwarranted way. Scholarship 
has stumbled at the Virgin birth of Jesus. Yet the Virgin birth 
serves to explain many otherwise insoluble or difficult problems. 
The Virgin birth helps us to appreciate (1) that the humanity 
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of Jesus was a new creation; (2) that the physical universe has 
a meaning; (3) explains the sinlessness of Jesus and His grow- 
ing power; (4) it is quite possible that the Virgin birth would 
have been postulated to explain Christ, had it not appeared in 
the records. 

The volume abounds in instances in which the living and 
practical demands of the religious life supply forms of truth 
which are of the highest value. The attitude of the author is 
open and fair. He recognizes the splendid service which scholar- 
ship is rendering to the Church and the world, but he has ren- 
dered a most timely service in pointing out how, after all our 
theories of knowledge and speculations, the truth is securely 
found in living experience itself. The book will prove reassur- 
ing to many who have found difficulty in assimilating with their 
religious life many crude and premature conclusions of abstract 
and detached scholarship. 

KE. Y. Muins. 


Intellectual Religion. By Thomas C. Ryan. Sherman, French & 
Co. Boston. 1912. Pp. 165; $1.25 net. 


It is a hopeful sign when laymen begin to write books on re- 
ligion. A lawyer with a keen intellect here grapples with some 
of the fundamental problems of philosophy and theology. He 
writes for the type of mind that requires the rational explana- 
tion of religion, and thinks man will increasingly acquire mental 
power to carry on his religious life in intellectual forms and in- 
creasingly cease to depend upon the instructive and intuitional 
religion. 

The author accepts evolution in its modified theistic form and 
works with it throughout his discussion. He accepts the miracle 
as an essential element in the progress of nature. The evolution- 
ary process he recognizes as a fact, but he denies that it can be 
carried on by means of resident forces alone. God has coodper- 
ated all along and at fitting times has lifted nature to a new 
plane. Idealistie monism is inconclusive because it makes God 
the sole entity in existence and fails to account for the world as 
we know it. God acting upon the world, not the world simply 
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as a part of God, is the universe we know. The failure of man 
to attain immortality would be the most absurd anti-climax. 
The presence of a directing mind in nature, the upward move- 
ment of evolution, the superanimal traits in man, the evolution 
of human character, are, along with other things, convincing 
evidences of a personal directive agency behind the world and of 
the future continuance of man’s personal life. 

This book is suggestive and interesting, especially as the 
study, by an unusually intelligent layman, of great religious 
themes. 

The criticism which will probably be urged against the book 
by the opposing camp will be its failure to indicate clearly what 
we mean by knowledge and proof. The discussion proceeds 
upon the assumption that science is to guide to a final theology. 
The author says his hope for the religious future is for ‘‘a 
scientific theology which shall transform religion into an all-in- 
clusive philosophy’’ of the present and the future. The author 
works, however, with a principle of explanation which at present 
receives scant recognition at the hands of physical science. With 
the current mode of scientific explanation, physical continuity, 
the program of this author cannot be realized. He has ample 
warrant, however, for the use he makes of his data in the implicit 
philosophy of personalism which underlies all his argument. It 
would have given a somewhat different turn to parts of his dis- 
cussion and would have strengthened his main conclusions, had 
he defined his fundamental point of view more clearly. 

EK. Y. Mutuins. 

Truth and Reality: An Introduction to the Theory of Knowledge. 


By John Elaf Boodin, Professor of Philosophy, University of Kansas. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1911. $1.75 net. 


The author informs us that this volume is to be followed soon 
by another, entitled ‘‘A Realistic Universe.’’ The readers of 
this volume will have a keen appetite for the forthcoming one. 
Prof. Boodin is a real thinker and demonstrates his capacity 
to grapple vigorously the fundamental problems. 

Our volume is divided into four parts, in which are dis- 
cussed these topics: 1. Truth and Mental Constitution; 2. The 
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Nature of Truth; 3. The Criterion of Truth; 4. Truth and Its 
Object. The author is a pragmatist, but is thoroughly sane and 
balanced in his conception and application of the pragmatic 
principle. He carefully distinguishes pragmatism from any 
particular metaphysical theory that may be advocated by a 
pragmatist. Pragmatism is simply a theory as to the nature 
and criterion of truth; but truth is not identical with reality. 
It is a mental construction which so corresponds to reality as to 
guide the thinking being successfully in dealing with reality. It 
is probable that -he goes too far in stripping pragmatism of all 
metaphysical implications; for pragmatism, as he defines it, 
could hardly be rejected by anybody. It does seem to involve 
some implications as to the nature of reality; and that is prob- 
ably the reason why it is not accepted as a commonplace by all 
philosophers. 

Our author does not solve the fundamental difficulty with 
which epistemology is concerned—how the mind gets at reality ; 
and in this failure he has the distinguished company of all who 
have wrestled with the problem. But, while he did not set out 
to solve this problem, the reader could wish that he had at least 
faced it a little more squarely and frankly. He insists again 
and again that the mind contributes to nature its ‘‘meaning,”’ 
but not its ‘‘existence.’’ This seems manifest until one remem- 
bers that ‘‘existence’’ is itself a ‘‘meaning,’’ constituted in the 
thinking process. Our quarrel with the author is not that he 
failed to remove this difficulty, but that he seemed to pass it by 
without adequate recognition of it. 

His last chapter on ‘‘The Reality of Religious Ideals’’ is em- 
inently satisfactory; and, taken as a whole, this work is a val- 
uable contribution to our philosophical literature. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Der Christliche Schépfungsglaube; Grundzuge der Christlichen 
Weltanschanung, im Verhaltins zur Philosophie und Naturwissenschaft 
dargestelt, von Richard Eckhardt, Kirchenrat. Gottingen, 1912. Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht. 166 pages. Paper 3 M.; Cloth, 3.50. 


A learned and illuminating effort to lay out the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Christian view of the world in relation to 
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current aspects of philosophy and science. The author recog- 
nizes the confusion and conflict in the older, external conception 
of much Christian theology in the light of modern changes in 
scientific knowledge and philosophical reconstruction. The ef- 
fort of the school of Ritschl to free religion and theology from 
interdependence with science and history and metaphysics, while 
still holding many minds, is a fore-doomed failure. 

The present work recognizes the need for an understanding 
on basal lines of the relations. By a systematic study of the 
problems, the Old Testament and the New Testament attitudes 
and the history of the Christian view of the universe, the author 
seeks to define the Christian fundamentals and the way to har- 
mony in this field of thought. 

He rightly holds that Christian theology cannot include a 
complete philosophy. Perhaps he goes too far in the way of in- 
cluding philosophical views in the basis of Christianity. One 
thinks also that he interprets rather narrowly and mechanically 
the views of Biblical writers concerning God’s relation to the 
world. With almost any rational idealistic view Christianity can 
have no great quarrel. With Naturalism it must find itself in 
hopeless conflict, in all its forms. 

W. O. Carver. 


Prayer and the Human Problem. By the Rev. W. Arthur Cornaby, 
Author of “The Call of Cathay,” “Let Us Pray,” etc.. New York, 1912. 
George H. Doran Company. viii+306 pages. $1.50 net. 


One of the encouraging features of current thinking is the 
number of works on Prayer, expressing the necessity for finding 
a rational place for praying in this time of scientific thinking. 
The work of Mr. Cornaby must be ranked high among such 
works. ‘‘The Human Problem”’ is the problem of free, sinful 
man’s relation to God in a world order and from every aspect 
of it true, intelligent, active prayer is an essential—the essential 
—in working out the problem. The author’s long residence in 
China has brought him very intimately into touch with some of 
the ‘‘problem’s’’ most serious, most discouraging, and but for 
prayer most hopeless aspects. He has thought and experienced 
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much in sharing the problem. The fruit of thought and of expe- 
rience are found here. The book is the product of much medita- 
tion, goes deep into its subject and explores it widely, is written 
in fine style. It is really a book of unusual interest and merit. 
Incidentally, by drawing on Chinese literature and religious ex- 
perience the work gives much valuable material and suggestion 
in the study of comparative religion. It is to be commended 
strongly as ‘‘an earnest and sincere (and largely successful) at- 
tempt to define the conditions under which finite man may reach 
out into the eternal and gather confidence for his daily living.’’ 
W. O. Carver. 


IJ. MISSIONS. 


Outlines of Missionary History. By Alfred DeWitt Mason, D. D.; 
Lecturer on the History of Missions in the Union Missionary Training 
Institute, Blooklyn, New York; Former Secretary of Young People’s 
Missionary Work, Reformed Church in America. New York, 1912. 
George H. Doran Company. xii 338 pages. $1.50 net. 


L 


Missionary literature is in nothing so wanting as in a satis- 
factory history of Missions. Eagerly one reaches out for a new 
work with that subject if haply at last he may find what has 
been lacking. Dr. Mason has made one unlike its predecessors 
and there is a place for it. The history of Christian Missions 
that was truly needed is still needed, however. This one is vital- 
ized by a large biographical element. It is well written. Its 
analysis is not drawn from the history of Missions, but from 
other aspects of the history of the Church, and whereas the 
author says there are six periods he fails so to define them as to 
give any adequate reason for that number. After a rapid sur- 
vey of the history (63 pages) the countries are taken up in order 
and the history of work in each outlined. Much more attention 
is given to Home Missions than in other histories, and this is a 
merit. The final chapter deals with ‘‘The Home Base,’’ where 
alone the work of organization and inner growth is presented, of 
course in very summary fashion. Nine pages of ‘‘ Missionary 
Chronology’’—not without errors—is a very useful feature of 


the work. 
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The author has compiled from recognized works and has had 
little converse with sources. This will doubtless prove the most 
readable of the existing histories of Missions, but not scientific- 


ally the best. 
W. O. CARVER. 


A Race’s Redemption. By John Leard Dawson. Boston, 1912. 
Sherman, French & Company. 428 pages. $1.50 net. 


The thesis of this author is that God is working redemptively 
in human history toward the certain goal of a perfected race on 
earth. He argues from fundamental conceptions of God and ra- 
tional interpretations of history, using the Scriptures of the 
Bible as setting forth God’s plan and purpose in Christ Jesus. 
He uses the text of the Bible as authoritative both in general and 
in detail and devotes no little part of his space to exegesis which 
it is not possible always to accept, although the point sought to 
maintain is usually in entire accord with the teaching of the 
Scriptures. 

The conception is rather that of the evolutionary making of 
a spiritual and righteous race on earth than that of redeeming 
an entire race; for the questions concerning the fate of the per- 
sistently rebellious are not at all clearly answered. Annihilation 
would seem the necessary corollary but is not advocated. 

The work is bold and independent, vigorous and suggestive. 


W. O. Carver. 


Missionary Methods; St. Paul’s or Ours: A Study of the Church in 
the Four Provinces. By the Rev. Roland Allen, M.A.; formerly Mis- 
sionary in North China; author of “The Siege of the Peking Lega- 
tions”; Introduction by the Right Reverend Henry Whitehead, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Madras. London. Robert Scott, MCMXII. xx234 
pages. 5s. net. 


This work is most timely and is so well done as to demand a 
hearing at the hands of the great current missionary crusade. 
Whether we are too busy pushing plans for meeting the ‘‘syn- 
chronising crises’’ that face the Church in every part of the 
world to take time for such a comparison as is here suggested, 
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one cannot say. Whether we are too free in our modernity 
greatly to be concerned about Paul’s methods, one is not sure. 
Three years ago a reviewer of this reviewer sneeringly referred 
to his effort to find in the Bible guidance for the work of to-day. 

For a Churchman, the questions raised in this volume are 
bold and the answers found daring. Maintaining that in ten 
years Paul planted the Gospel fully and firmly in four Roman 
provinces, the author affirms that in modern times we do not 
equal his achievement in a hundred years. Why? We need to 
inquire into any antecedent or circumstantial advantage Paul 
had in the cities in which he worked; into his method of present- 
ing the Gospel, and the content of his Gospel; into his method of 
teaching and handling converts; into his method of discipline 
and unification in and among his churches. In all these respects 
the author finds the modern Church—meaning primarily the 
Church of England, but secondarily all the rest of us—far apart 
from Paul. Finally he calls ‘‘attention to certain principles 
which seem to lie back of all the Apostle’s action, and in which,’”’ 
says he, ‘‘I believe we may find the key to his success, and en- 
deavor to show some, at least, of the ways in which the Apostolic 
method might be usefully employed to-day.’’ 

With most of the positions of the author this reviewer is in 
full agreement. If he could have cut himself wholly free from 
his ecclesiasticism he would have made his case even stronger. 
It deserves the most careful study of all those responsible for 
the conduct of the modern campaign of missionary evangelism. 


W. O. CARVER. 


Mormonism, the Islam of America. By Bruce Kinney, D.D., former- 
ly Superintendent of Baptist Missions in Utah. Illustrated. New York, 
1912. 189 pages. 50 cents, net. 


This is the Home Mission Text-book issued by the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. Dr. Kinney has given us a terrific 
arraignment of Mormonism in its History, Bible, Organization, 
Religion and Life; and one brief chapter on Missions among the 
Mormons. He has written with perfect clearness, vigorous lan- 
guage, abundant reference to sources, and absolute fairness so 
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far as he goes. The committee have introduced the book with a 
note, apologetic in tone, commendatory in form. In this note is 
one sentence that is to be regretted: ‘‘Prominent among our na- 
tional ideals are those of religious liberty for ourselves, and tol- 
eration for our neighbors’ faith.’’ It is to be hoped that we have 
by this reached the stage of demanding as a national ideal reli- 
gious liberty for ourselves and our neighbors, for their faith and 
our own. Let us have done with the toleration idea. The book 
itself is not at fault in this matter. So far as Mormonism is a 
social and political menace it is to be opposed and destroyed by 
social and political means. So far as it is religious error it is to 
be won by religious means. No other work surpasses this in 
what it seeks to do. 
W. O. Carver. 


Five Missionary Minutes. Brief Missionary Material for Platform 
Use in the Sunday School for 52 Sundays in the Year. By George H. 
Trull, author of “Missionary Methods for Sunday School Workers”; 
Editor of “Missionary Studies for the Sunday School,’ First, Second 
and Third Series. First Series, New York, Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada, 1912. xi1+122 pages. 


The extended title page is a good external description of this 
work. Its internal content commends it as one of the most im- 


portant works for missionary education. It tells how fitly and 


fittingly to introduce missions into the Sunday School and pro- 
vides the material with accurate reference to its sources. Every 
superintendent and many teachers should have it. 


III. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A History of the Literature of Ancient Israel. By Henry Thatcher 
Fowler, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and History in Brown 
University. The Macmillan Co. New York, 1912. Pp. 392. 


There is urgent need and abundant material now for this 
timely attempt to tell the connected story of the growth of Is- 
rael’s thought in its changing forms of expression, and in its re- 
lation to other much discussed aspects of her history—similar to 
those written for ancient Greece, Rome, India, Persia and 
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Arabia. Recent research has made it possible to arrange the He- 
brew writings in their historical connections with more of cer- 
tainty and detail than ever before, and even more than in the 
ease of most other early literatures. 

The writer is joint author with Prof. F. K. Sanders of ‘‘Out- 
lines for the Study of Biblical History and Literature,’’ pub- 
lished six years ago. The historical order set forth in this story 
“with increased confidence,’’ varies in only a few particulars 
from that presented in the former work. Moreover, for a dozen 
years the author claims to have proved in university and general 
lectures, what he now makes clear here, that such treatment of 
Israel’s literature can at least be made intelligible and helpful to 
constructive thinking. Historico—critical discussions of the in- 
tervening years, indicate few changes in the outline of Israel’s 
literary history from that settled upon about a decade ago as 
representing the consensus of scholarship in this field of study. 
What the future may do to modify it no one can say. 

Quotations throughout are from the American Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible and the Revised Version of the Apocrypha. The 
chapter on the Apocrypha in this volume is by Dr. Alfred Ber- 
tholet. A revision, almost a new translation, of Professor Jas- 
trow’s version of the Babylonian Deluge narrative, was made for 
- this volume by Professor Jastrow himself, and appears here in 
full. Certain recent translations of Hebrew and other Semitic 
literature, are also made use of by the author. Explicit refer- 
ences to Scripture and to the best critical literature are numer- 
ous, and a most ample and helpful Index is appended. The work 
covers every phase of the history of Hebrew literature, from its 
beginning (‘‘Before 1040 B. C.’’) to the literature of the early 
Maccabean Era (168 to about 135 B. C.), dealing with all its 
changing forms of expression, chronological order, historical con- 
nections, etc., according to the prevailing critical methods and 
conclusions of our day. It places the beginnings of connected 
prose writing for example, ‘‘before 900 B. C.,”’ the beginnings 
of prophetic literature, ‘‘about 759 to 735 B. C.,’’ Deuteronomy 
—‘‘Prophetic Principles Formulated into Law’’—‘‘before 621 
B. C.,”’ ‘‘Prophetic Principles Applied to History,’’ ‘“‘about 600 
to 550 B. C.,’”’ ‘‘Priestly Ideals in Law and History,’’ ‘‘about 
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450 to about 432 B. C.,’’ ‘‘The Great Masterpiece,’’ Job, “‘the 
latter part of the fourth century B. C.,’’ ‘Lyric Poetry of the 
Greek Age—Song of Songs and Psalms’’—‘‘332 to 168 B. C.”’ 


Gro. B. Eacer. 


The Story of the Old Testament. A Primer of Old Testament Intro- 
duction. By Frank Seay. Smith & Lamar, Nashville. 1912. Pp. 164. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The author thus indicates his purpose: ‘‘The present treatise 
aims to present the story of the Old Testament, its general 
character, its history and institutions, its poetry and prophecy, 
and its essential unity and message as a whole in such a way as 
to be a primer of introduction, laying a basis and furnishing a 
stimulus for further study.’’ The book contains twelve chapters, 
and is written primarily for use in the Epworth League Study 
Course. It is quite well adapted to the needs of young people 
in modern church life. The author is evidently familiar with 
modern critical views of the Old Testament, but he wisely pre- 
sents for the most part views that are reasonably conservative. 

There is an occasional slip of the pen, such as the calling of 
Elam and Goim cities (p. 47). The author seems also to have 
a much higher opinion of Jeroboam’s wisdom than did the 
prophetic editor of the Book of Kings, who constantly referred 
to Jeroboam as the king who made Israel to sin. But these are 
minor faults in a very useful manual. 

JoHn R. Sampry. 


The Making of a Nation. The Beginnings of Israel’s History. By 
Charles Foster Kent and Jeremiah Whipple Jenks. Charles Scribner’s 
,Sons. New York, 1912. Pp. x+101. Piice, 75 cents net, postpaid. 


The twelve studies in the volume before us cover the period 
from Creation to the settlement of Israel in Canaan under 
Joshua. The uniform lessons in the Sunday School for 1912 em- 
brace exactly the same period. Messrs. Kent and Jenks have pre- 
pared a series of studies that frankly take the latest critical 
views of the Hexateuch as the basis, and then proceed to a socio- 
logical study of the period. The story of the Creation leads to 
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the study of ‘‘Man’s Place in the World;’’ the story of the gar- 
den of Eden suggests ‘‘Man’s Responsibility for His Acts;’’ the 
story of Cain leads to a discussion of ‘‘The Criminal and His 
Relation to Society ;’’ the Deluge suggests ‘‘The Survival of the 
Fittest,’’ ete., ete. 

Only the most advanced teachers and pupils are prepared to 
use the course, though the arrangement is good and the style is 
clear. The book will be suggestive to teachers who follow the 
ordinary method of study in the Sunday School. The method of 
relating the Biblical material to modern life ought to be espe- 
cially helpful and timely. 

JoHN R. SAMPEY. 


Die Schriften des Alten Testaments. 13 Lieferung: Weisheit (Das 
Buch Hiob, Spruchweisheit, Betrachtungen des Kohelet). Von Paul 
Volz. 14. lLieferung: Die Lyrik des Alten Testaments, von Prof. D. 
W. Stark. Bogen 12-16. 15-17. Lieferung: (Lyrik, Psalmen, Hohes- 
lied und Verwandtes). Von W. Stark. Bog. 17-20. Weisheit (Das 
Buch Hiob, Spriiche, Jesus Sirach, Prediger). Von P. Volz. Bog. 6-17. 
18. Lieferung: Das Judentum. Von M. Haller. Bogen 1-4. 19. Lie- 
ferung: Das Judentum. Von M. Haller. Bogen 5-9. Gottingen, Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1911 and 1912. May be had of Lemcke & 
Buechner, New York. 


The translation, notes and introductory matter in these newer 
portions of the selections from the Old Testament are fully up 
to the standard set in the earlier parts. The critical standpoint 
is that of the most advanced school. The German translation is 


often quite felicitous. 
JoHN R. Sampry. 


The Short Course Series. Edited by Rev. John Adams, B. D. 

1. The Lenten Psalms. By the Editor 

2. A Cry for Justice. A Study in Amos, by John Edgar McFadyen, 
D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1912. 60 cents each, net. 


It will not be an easy task for those who come later in the 
series to move on the high level attained by Mr. Adams and Dr. 
McFadyen in the first two volumes. The exposition is scholarly 
and attractive in style, so that the reader is led on to the end of 
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each handy volume before he can get his consent to lay it down. 
Many preachers will be able to make similar studies with their 
congregations without the fear of wearing them out by an elabor- 
ate series. Let the busy pastor get both of these books and study 
the method of treatment. He may thereby get a new lease of life 
in his ministry. 

JoHN R. SamMpPEy. 


The Holy Bible, Containing the Old and New Testaments: An Im- 
proved Edition (Based in Part on the Bible Union Version). Philadel- 
phia, 1912. American Baptist Publication Society. $1.00 net. 


The ‘‘Bible Union Version’’ of the New Testament in its 
‘‘third edition,’’ under the hands of Broadus, Hovey and Wes- 
ton, has been in use since 1891, and for a time was rather widely 
used. It here passes into a ‘‘fourth edition’? with improve- 
ments, and is bound with the Old Testament translated on the 
same principles of independent fidelity to the original text. The 
poetic parts of the Scriptures are rendered as poetry. Supplied 
words are included within brackets [ ] instead of printed in 
italics as in most versions. ‘‘Archaic’’ speech is wholly aban- 
doned except in the exalted speech where God is the subject. 
The work seems to have been done with painstaking care and 
ability. Any new version of the Bible causes the reader to note 
more carefully what he reads because of its unfamiliarity. This 
reviewer has always felt that the New Testament of this version 
was needlessly harsh and unmusical in its rigid adherence to 
Greek idiom. The Old Testament is smoother. It is to be re- 
gretted that only one translator is responsible for each section. 
In such a work abundance of counsel would lend strength. One 
is unable to pass on very much of the work upon brief examina- 
tion, and would hesitate to do so after any amount of study. 
The Psalms are not superior to the American Revision, and 
Isaiah is inferior. On the whole, in both Testaments, slavishness 
to the letter has crippled the freedom of the spirit in expression. 
As a student’s Bible, one can be assured that in this he has first 
class scholarship at the points where the scholars are most au- 
thoritative. In this edition baptize appears in the text with (im- 
merse) following in parenthesis. 
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‘it is to be hoped that this ‘‘Baptist Bible,’’ as it has been 
hailed by the public press, may be greatly used to add to the 
knowledge of the Word of God. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Names of God in the Pentateuch. By Dr. A. Troelstra. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Edmund McClure, M.A. Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. London, 1912. Pp. xiv+92. Price 2s. 


It is a notable event in the history of Old Testament Criti- 
cism when an able scholar attacks the Kuenen-Wellhausen hy- 
pothesis in a series of lectures in Kuenen’s own University of 
Leyden. 

Dr. Troelstra’s chief contribution to the subject is found in 
his careful examination of the self-revelation of God in the Pen- 
tateuch in connection with the name by which God makes him- 
self known to the patriarchs and to Moses. He thinks that the 
sacred memorial name, Yhwh, was known in primeval times, but 
that God spoke of himself as ‘‘The God of Abraham,’’ the God . 
of Beth-el, and ‘‘El-Shaddai.’’ With the exception of Gen. 15:7 
and 28:13, the expression, ‘‘I am Yhwe,”’ does not occur before 
Exodus 6:2. From Exodus 6:2 on throughout the Pentateuch 
this expression is repeatedly found. With the aid of textual 
criticism, Dr. Troelstra is able to make it appear that the word 
Yhwh probably does not belong in Gen. 15:7 and 28:13. If he 
is correct in deleting the word in these two passages, then Ex- 
6:2 becomes the first occasion on which the God who revealed 
himself to the patriarchs as God Almighty (El-Shaddai) made 
known to his people Israel through Moses His secret covenant 
name, Jehovah. 

But why should God withhold from the patriarchs His 
sacred name, if they already knew it and used it in prayer? 
Troelstra replies: ‘‘Some investigators have drawn attention 
to the singular circumstance that frequently among primitive 
peoples the name is well known, but its possessor shall himself 
never pronounce it except in very special eases.’’ Thus, one’s 
name is regarded as more than a mere sound, “‘as more than an 
indication, and closely bound with, nay, even a part of, Him 
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who bears the name. When we look at Gen XX XII., Exodus IIL., 
and Judg. XIII. in this light, it becomes clear that the question, 
‘Tell me, I pray thee, Thy Name,’ is not an expression of curios- 
ity, not even an anxiety to know something not yet known, but, 
if I may use the phrase, an attempt to place a lien upon the 
bearer of the name, so as to enter into a permanent relation with 
him. And in this aspect is Exod. VI., therefore, of great im- 
portance, because Yhwh here enters actually into permanent re- 
lation with Israel.’’ 

Dr. Troelstra follows W. H. Green in pointing out in detail 
that the analytic critics have to take refuge in the assumption of 
all kinds of redactional touches. He follows Weiner in the use 
of the versions as an aid to the recovery of the true text. 


JoHN R. SaMPEY. 


Die Religiositat des Petrus. Ein Religionpsychologischer Versuch. 
Von Lic. Dr. Werner Elert. Leipzig, 1911. A Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung Nachf. 


This brochure of 82 pages is an admirable study of 
the peculiarities of the religious life and character of Peter. 
It seeks to follow the inner intellectual development by a 
study of the circumstances and antecedents of Peter in 
connection with the Old Testament and with Jesus. It 
seeks to explain the loss of leadership and influence on 
the part of Peter at Jerusalem to be due to his change 
of attitude on the question of the evangelizing of the Gentiles. 
There is a very careful and well-balanced treatment of the rela- 
tion of Paul and Peter which brings them into much more inti- 
mate touch than is ordinarily assumed or supposed. The ad- 
dresses in the early chapters of Acts ascribed to Peter and both 
letters which go under his name are assumed to be authentic and 
to properly represent Peter’s views. Whoever is studying the 
religious psychology of Peter will find in this little work val- 
uable assistance. 

W. J. McGuorauin. 
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Is a Revolution in Pentateuchal Criticism at Hand? By the Rev. 
Johannes Dahse. With a Preface by the Rev. Professor Sayce, D.D. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. London, 1912. Pp. 24. 
Price 4d. 


A brief popular pamphlet setting forth some of the facts that 
eall for a re-examination of the current critical theories. Mr. 
Dahse promises to go more into detail in his forthcoming book, 
entitled Textkritische Materialien zur Hexateuchfrage. 


St. Paul: A Study in Social and Religious History. By Adolph 
Deissmann, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated by L. R. M. Strachan, M.A., of Heidel- 
berg. Hodder & Stoughton, New York and London. 1912. 316 pages. 
Price, $3.50 net. 


D. Deissmann’s “Paulus” fur Theologen und Laien beleuchtet. Von 
DD K. F. Noesgen, Professor in Rostock. A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Leipzig, Germany. 1912. 42 pages. Price 80 pf. 


Anything from Deissmann is sure of a ready hearing. This 
“‘Bible Studies,’’ and ‘‘Light from the Ancient East,’’ have 
justly won for him a foremost place in the world of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. His use of the papyri, ostraca, and inscrip- 
tions marked an epoch in the study of the Greek New Testament. 
It is impossible to praise him too highly for this service. The 
New Testament Lexicon is also eagerly awaited. In his ‘“‘St. 
Paul’’ there is much less that is new. He repeats his familiar 
contention that Paul wrote ‘‘letters,’’ and ‘‘epistles’’ and 
which is true in a modified sense and not of all of them. He 
also presses the proof from the papyri and ostraca given in 
‘‘Light from the Ancient East’’ that the early Christians were 
mainly from the artisan class. There is abundant evidence of 
this in Paul’s Epistles. Deissmann is able to give much fresh 
light as a result of his studies and travels on the world of Paul 
and furnishes a very useful map and good plates. He is suc- 
cessful in reproducing with much power one side of Paul’s life 
from these sources and shows his sympathy with the masses. 
He is very keen in his ridicule of ‘‘the paper St. Paul of our 
Western libraries, Germanized, dogmatized, modernized,’’ (p. 
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5). The book is a heavy blow at the newer criticism which 
makes Paul the perverter of the gospel of Jesus. But I think 
that he overdoes his point when he insists that Paul’s place is 
entirely with Amos the herdman and not with Origen the theo- 
logian (p. 6). It is true that Paul was a tentmaker, but every 
Jew had a trade. Young Saul was a Jewish rabbi, a theologian, 
whose father was a man of position in Tarsus. Deissmann lines 
himself sharply against Ramsay’s view that Paul was under 
Hellenic influence. He allows only a faint inheritance of the 
Jewish (p. 15). 

Paul’s environment was not wholly plebeian and unlettered. 
He was at home on Mar’s Hill and before the Sanhedrin. He 
was ‘‘a religious genius,’’ ‘‘a hero of piety,’’ but he was also 
the keenest intellect of his day and a man of real culture and in 
touch with all phases of life in the Roman Empire. 

Noesgen has taken Deissmann to task quite rigorously in his 
review. Deissmann, I repeat, has provided an intensely inter- 
esting book, but it is one sided and does not give us all of Paul. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians. By James Everett Frame, Professor of Biblical 
Theology, Winn Theological Seminary, New York. Chas. Scribner’s 
Song, 1912. 326 pages. $2.50 net. 


I may say at once that Prof. Frame’s new volume in the In 
ternational and Critical Commentary is worthy of its place in 
the series, is in fact one of the very best in the series. It is clear 
in arrangement of material, fully abreast of modern research, 
adequate in treatment, well proportioned, sound in judgment, 
rich in suggestions, helpful to the student of the Greek New 
Testament. The book is particularly full on the linguistic side 
and makes full use of the work of Deissman, Moulton, and 
Maysen on the papyri. He is master of the modern work on 
Jewish eschatology. He knows all the new theories about the 
Thessalonian Epistles including Harnach’s new view that II. 
Tessalonians is addressed to a Jewish Church, but with carefully 
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sifted arguments Frame holds to the genuineness of both Epis- 
tles addressed to the same church. 
It is a great book from every point of view and it gives me 
pleasure to say so heartily. 
A. T. RoBEerTSoN. 


Die Hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Juden- 
thum und Christenthum. Die urchristlichen Literaturformen. Von D. 
Dr. Paul Wendland, O. Professor in G6ttingen. Zweite und dritte Auf- 
lage. 1912. Pages 448. Pr. M. 8. Bound M. 10. 

Die Evangelien Johannes. Erklart von Lic. Walter Bauer, Pro- 
fessor in Marburg. 1912. Pages 189. Pr. M. 3.50. 

Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus. An die Colosser, Epheser, Phile- 
mon. Erklart von Lic. Dr. Martin Dibelius, Privat-dozent an der Uni- 
versitat Berlin. 1912. Pages 132. Pr. M. 1.40. Bound M. 2.40. J.C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tubingen, Germany. 


These volumes all belong to the notable ‘‘Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament’’ which is now nearing completion. The series 
represents the best scholarship of Germany and is thoroughly 
scientific and yet practical. The two discussions by Paul Wend- 
land (Die Hellenistisch-romische Kultur, and Die Urchristlichen 
Literaturformen) have been thoroughly revised and are even 
more valuable than before. There is hardly a better treatment 
of the Graeco-Roman Culture in brief compass to be had any- 
where. The life, thought, religion, and language of the time 
are set forth in masterful fashion. The New Testament is also 
related to the general world movements of the era. In ‘‘Die 
Urchristliche Literaturformen,’’ Wendland handles the disput- 
ed questions of canon and authorship of the New Testament 
books as well as the history and character of early Christian lit- 
erature in general. It is a vigorous survey of the questions in- 
volved. 

Bauer’s exposition of John’s Gospel is rigorously scientific, 
with careful criticism of the Greek text. He makes good use of 
the current Jewish literature. The Johannine authorship of the 
Gospel is considered more than doubtful. 

The volume of Martin Dibelius is one of the best in the en- 
tire series in the thoroughness of scholarly equipment and in 
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keen insight. The Colossian heresy is outlined sharply and 
Paul’s antidote for this heresy is ably treated. The great ques- 
tions of the Person of Christ are treated with skill. The Ephe- 
sian Epistle is held to be a circular letter, but he considers it 
difficult to explain how ‘‘in Ephesus’’ crept into the text, pos- 
sibly by inserting it in place of ‘‘Laodicea,’’ in Col. 4:16. The 
discussion of Philemon is brief, but lucid. Dibelius is peculiar- 
ly rich on the linguistic side and has a strong grasp on the vital 
problems of these books in their outlook on the theology of that 
time and of all time. 
A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Later Years of St. Paul. By John Rutherfurd, B.D., Renfrew. 
Paisley, Scotland. 1912. Alexander Gairdner. Pages 208. 3s. 6d. net. 
Sons. 1912. 326 pages. $2.50 net. 


A popular, readable, and helpful discussion in short, pithy 
chapters, of Paul’s life and writings from the first to the second 
Roman imprisonments inclusive. The narrative is free from 
technical language, though the author shows his knowledge of 
the problems involved. It is a useful book and shows love for 
Paul, and, what is better, for Christ. The author calls the. 
Ephesian Epistle the Epistle to the Laodiceans. He is the au- 
thor of several books already, ‘‘St. Paul’s Epistles to Colossae 
and Laodicea,’’ ‘‘The Gospel in North Africa,’’ ete. 


A. T. RoBERTSON. 


The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. Viewed in Some of its As- 
pects. By R. J. Knowling, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Durham. Hodder and Stoughton, New 
York and London. 1911. Third edition. Pages 533. Price 7s. 6d. 


We have here a new and cheaper edition of Dr. Knowling’s 
great book which has filled a large place in its field since its first 
‘appearance in 1905. The book shows a strong grasp of the sub- 
ject and a masterful handling of the literature pertaining to it. 
The closing chapter discusses the recent literature and the treat- 
ment is up-to-date in every particular. Dr. Knowling has no 
Sympathy with the current notion that Paul misunderstood 
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Jesus and has given a perverted conception of his person and 
teachings. He sees in Paul the great interpreter of Christ and 
his arguments on that are conclusive. 


A. T. RoBERTSON. 


A Study of the Conversion of St. Paul. By Reginald J. Fletcher, 
DD., Preacher of Gray’s Inn. G. Bell & Sons, London. 19110. Pages 
106. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The author in this monograph gives a helpful sketch of the 
Pharisaic background of Paul’s theology and the starting point 
of his conversion. As to the great experience itself, the writer 
is disposed (pp. 73f.) to minimize the supernatural element and 
even the objective phenomena to the vanishing point and to 
stress very strongly the subjective aspect of the inward experi- 
ence. He does not succeed in making a plausible interpretation 
of the facts on this theory. The subconscious mind is appealed 
to with propriety for the reminiscent element in the experience, 
but the mental and spiritual shock of this great experience calls 
for more than Fletcher admits to be true. The remarks on the 
reconstruction of Paul’s theology are helpful and largely true, 
but as a whole the book does not measure up to the fulness of 
this tremendous fact in Paul’s career and in the history of 
Christianity. 

A. T. RoBERTSON. 


On the Way to Bethlehem. By William Allen Knight, author of “Our 
Syrian Guest.” The Pilgrim Press. Boston. 1912. 222 pages. Price, 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


One cannot say that Mr. Knight here equals his famous ‘‘Our 
Syrian Guest,’’ but he has the same rare aloofness of standpoint 
and quaintness of style that lend a charm to his handling of the 
Christmas theme. The fancy is restrained and the tone is above 
criticism. It is a beautiful book of devotion for old or young. 


The illustrations are attractive. 
A. T. Rosertson. 
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The Historical Setting of the Early Gospel. By Thomas Cunning 
Hall, Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Eaton & Mains, New York; Jennings & Graham, Cincin- 
nati. 1912. 171 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


There is here wealth of accurate scholarship and unusual san- 
ity of judgment in the handling of the mass of details which are 
justly interpreted and related to each other. It would be diffi- 
cult for the student to find in so brief a compass so much that is 
pertinent about the political, economic and religious conditions 
of the world of Jesus’ day. Dr. Hall writes wisely about the 
‘‘mystery religions,’’ about which so much that is unwise has 
been written. 

A. T. RoBERTSON. 


IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


A History of Preaching; from the Close of the Reformation Period 
to the End of the Nineteenth Century. Vol. II. By Edwin Charles Dar- 
gan, D.D., LL.D., author of “A History of Preaching from the Apos- 
tolic Fathers to the Reformers,” “Ecclesiology,” etc., formerly Profes- 
sor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky. 
Hodder & Stoughton. New York. George H. Doran Company. 


The first impression one receives on opening and glancing 
through this volume is that its preparation involved a vast 
amount of research. The scope and plan of the entire work— 
including the volume previously published and one yet to come 
—are so comprehensive and exhaustive that only a genuine de- 
light in the work and sincere devotion to a great task could hold 
one to its accomplishment through the years. After its comple- 
tion there will be little left to be done in this field of study, ex- 
cept to bring out specific phases of the history in greater relief or 
to work over certain periods of it more intensively. 

The method of treatment pursued in this volume is different 
in important respects from that followed in the first. ‘‘The great 
movements of thought beginning about the time of the Reforma- 
tion, together with the growth and world-wide expansion of 
Christian peoples, bring in a great variety of modifying cireum- 
stances, and make the history of preaching far more complex 
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than in any previous age. Furthermore, the variety of condi- 
tions—political, social, literary, and other—in the different 
countries of western Christendom has introduced other elements 
of diversity into the history.’’ In other words, life in the mod- 
ern world has become extremely complex and varied, and preach- 
ing, which is an important form of that life, follows the trend, 
and reflects this vast differentiation which is so characteristic a 
feature of human activities in recent times. For that reason it 
is not practicable to divide the history of preaching into general 
periods marked by uniform characteristics in all countries. In 
fact, although general trends can be observed, it is difficult to 
make satisfactory generalizations as to uniform tendencies even 
in a single country. Hence the author adopts the somewhat arti- 
ficial, but more convenient, method of dividing the history by 
centuries. 

Dr. Dargan seeks to keep the emphasis upon the fact that 
preaching is always vitally related to the intellectual and social 
life of the period under discussion, both as to homiletical method 
and as to the particular phase of the gospel message which is 
stressed. The constant direction of the attention to this import- 
ant fact is perhaps the chief excellence of the book, as indeed it 
is the chief value of a study of the history of preaching. The 
great message of the book, to this reviewer at least, has been the 
importance of properly relating one’s message to the life-prob- 
Jems and needs of one’s age. 

If style were of as much importance as the matter of a book, 
I should be tempted to say that the style is its chief excellence. 
Certainly Dr. Dargan is able to lend an interest to many a series 
of facts, which otherwise would be dull, by a bright and elegant 
style. 

The great host of the author’s friends will join in the sin- 
cere hope that he may be given health, strength and opportunity 
to bring to completion this great literary task which he set for 
himself during his professorship in the Seminary and which was 
interrupted and retarded by his return to the pastorate and the 


heavy drafts upon his energy in his great field of labor. 
C. S. GARDNER. 
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The Afterglow of God. Sunday Evenings in a Glasgow Pulpit. By 
the Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A., Glasgow. Hodder & Stoughton. New 
York and London. 1912. $1.35 net. 


Many volumes of sermons can be called inspirational only by 
the stretch of a pious imagination, but The Afterglow of God 
does not belong to this class. These evening discourses are fresh 
with the dew of morning, and radiant with a healthy light. 
They are brief and readable, lucid and pungent. They are more 
popular than theological, more topical than expository, more 
suggestive than exhaustive. The illustrations are taken chiefly 
from literature and life and are usually very felicitous. 

Dr. Morrison is quite happy in the selection of his texts and 
in the deduction and statement of his themes. Note only a few: 
The Selective Power of Personality, ‘‘Unto the pure all things 
are pure’’ (Titus 1:15) ; The Limits of Liberty, ‘‘ All things are 
lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient’’ (1 Cor. 6:12) ; 
Elective Affinity, ‘‘And being let go, they went to their own 
company’’ (Acts 4:23); The Sorrow of the Sea, ‘‘There is sor- 
row on the sea’’ (Jer. 49:23). This sermon was preached imme- 
diately after the Titanic disaster. The bill of fare which the 
Glasgow preacher furnishes is both palatable and nourishing. 


B. H. DEMENT. 


The Eternal Christ. By Joseph Fort Newton, Lit.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 1912. 199 pages. $1.00 net. 


The author seizes upon the world’s need of Christ and the 
satisfaction found alone in Him as the world’s Saviour. He has 
a sympathetic imagination and shows familiarity with much of 
the best thinking of the day. 


The Gospel of the Lilies. By E. O. Guerrant. Sherman, French & 
Co., Boston. 1912. 228 pages. $1.00. 


Dr. Guerrant is an evangelist of distinct gifts. His messages 
are pungent and practical and very helpful to many classes. The 
sermons are short and crisp and the point sticks. 
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The Road of Life. A Study of Pilgrim’s Journey as far as Vanity 
Fair. By John Kelman, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. New York. $1.25 
net. 


Pilgrim’s Progress has a fadeless charm, because it is ‘‘one of 
the everlasting books’’ dealing with the essential qualities of hu- 
man nature and Christian experience. Its perusal delights the 
child and cheers the saint; its study informs the psychologist and 
interests the theologian. So, too, both the sociologist and philolo- 
gist find it a rich mine for their labors. 

The rather common-place title does scant justice to the 
scholarship, insight and virility of the author’s treatment of the 
immortal allegory. The Road of Life is a literary and psycho- 
logical commentary on Pilgrim’s Progress, and is the first of two 
volumes proposed by the author. The first volume is a valuable 
contribution to the psychology of Christian experience and cre- 
ates interested anticipations for the appearance of the second 


volume. 
B. H. DeEMEnT. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Lessons. 1913. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston, U. S. A. $1.00. 


The Sunday School world gladly welcome the thirty-ninth 
annual volume of Sclect Notes by F. N. Peloubet and Amos R. 
Wells, whose scholarship and experience give them admirable 
equipment for their noble task. The portion of Scripture cov- 
ered by this volume is Genesis to Joshua. 

' The plan of the Notes is practical rather than critical, yet the 
best scholarship of our day is brought into service. 

There are many excellent maps and illustrative drawings, 
while the chronology of the Old Testament is valuable for refer- 
ence. The bibliography is extensive and well-chosen. The exe- 
gesis is sane and the suggestions are helpful. 


B. H. DEMENT. 


The Life of Dr. J. R. Miller. By John T. Faris. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. New York. $1.00 net. 
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Good biographies are a very healthy and stimulating kind of 
literature. When the subject is such a simple and vigorous 
writer, and such a modest and useful man as Dr. J. R. Miller 
was, the author’s task is made easy and the reader’s privilege a 
delight. Dr. Miller (1840-1912) was the second of a family of 
ten children, and his father a useful Presbyterian minister. His 
college and seminary training, coupled with his experiences in 
the U. S. Christian Commission, prepared him well for the ex- 
acting and diversified labors of pastor, editor and author. 

During the thirty-nine years of his three Philadelphia pas- 
torates, more than five thousand persons united with the Pres- 
byterian Church. Perhaps more than any other one man he led 
in the magnificent development of the numerous periodicals is- 
sued by the Presbyterian Sunday School Board. Especially are 
the Westminster Teacher and Forward (a rival of Youth’s Com- 
panion) tributes to his ability and skill. 

He was a prolific writer for current periodicals, and remark- 
able for his simple and transparent style. 

He was the author of more than three score books, chiefly of 
a devotional type. Many of the volumes have been translated 
into several languages. 

One of his sayings was seized by his biographer as descriptive 
of the spirit and life of Dr. Miller: ‘‘Jesus and I are friends.’’ 
Perhaps that is why Dr. Miller was such a friend to man. Thou- 
sands are leading better lives because he lived and wrote. 


B. H. DeEMent. 


The Presence. By James M. Campbell, D.D. Eaton & Mains, New 
York: Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati, O. ; 


The divine Presence in human experience is the reality of re- 
alities. The Presence in nature is real, but veiled. In the Old 
Testament it is limited and localized, mediated by elect souls, or 
even by angels. It became the supreme reality for experience in 
the Incarnation. This is the Presence visualized and personal- 
ized. The Presence becomes spiritualized in the risen Christ and 
universalized in the Holy Spirit. The New Testament doctrine 
of the Presence is outlined. The Parousia means not the visible 
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return of Christ, but the presence of Christ in the heart now. He 
‘“‘came,’’ in fulfillment of His prediction, at Pentecost. Critics 
and commentators alike have been mistaken in their view as to 
the Parousia. Thus runs the argument in this earnest and im- 
pressive discussion. It is deeply spiritual in aim and spirit. Its 
views as to the Second Coming of Christ will be challenged by 
many. But the volume will prove an addition of great value to 
the reading of many a layman and pastor. 
EK. Y. Muuuins. 


Seed Thoughts for Right Living. By A. S. Hobart, D.D. The Grif- 
fith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 50 cents net. 


The aim of this volume is to elevate the standard of living by 
applying ‘‘new methods to the teaching of old morals.’’ It is 
not a book on ethics in the ordinary sense. The author defines 
as follows: ‘‘That is right which contributes in its net effect to 
the fulness of the life of man.’’ Right living is then set forth in 
manifold relations. Four principles of right living are discussed 
in as many chapters. The first principle of right living is that 
every man has the right to himself; the second, no man to tres- 
pass on another; the third, love one another; the fourth, every 
man his pound. Part II discusses the Christian principles of 
right living. Part IV contains an exceedingly valuable series of 
chapters of suggestions to parents, children, husbands, wives, 
ministers, business men, customers, and numerous other classes. 
Part V gives a series of apostolic suggestions as to right living. 
The book is fresh, suggestive, timely. It ought to be widely used 
as a manual of instruction in the principles of right living by 
parents, Sunday School teachers, pastors, young people’s organ- 


izations, and others. 
E. Y. Muuuins. 


Making Religion Efficient. Edited by Clarence A. Barbour, D.D. 
Association Press, New York and London. 1912. Pp. 271. $1.50 net. 


A much needed method of preserving the history and con- 
serving the message of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
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ment, and chiefly the work of members of the teams of specialists 
who were active in this movement. The notable first chapter on 
‘“The Dream Come True,’’ giving the origin, motive and history 
of the movement, is by Allan K. Foster, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Worcester, Mass., the unanimous choice of the 
specialists as possessing special qualifications for this work. The 
volume will serve as a valuable handbook for the use of pastors 
and Christian workers, giving, as it does, the cream of the seven- 
volume library of the Movement, which has been called ‘‘the 
most up-to-date authoritative word on the problems of American 
Christianity.’’ The movement is unique in this, it has given itself 
for the life of existing institutions. The program here outlined 
is big, but it is the program of Jesus. Work is mapped out to 
engage pastors and Christian workers for years to come. 


Gro. B. Hacer. 


Efficient Religion. By George Arthur Andrews, author of “What Is 
Essential.” Hodder & Stoughton, London and New York. George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 1912. Pp. 178. $1.00 net. 


This volume, though distinct from it, may be taken as a com- 
panion-volume with ‘‘Making Religion Efficient.’’ Its key-note 
is: Religion must express itself in deed rather than in word, in 
action rather than in thought, if it is to convince the world of its 
reality and importance. The distinction must be more clearly 
made between religion and ecclesiasticism. True religion has 
never failed to grip men; ecclesiasticism has always been re- 
sented. Christianity must do more than proclaim its doctrines, 
reveal its beauty, or even point triumphantly to its twenty cen- 
turies of successful history; it must show present helpfulness 
and efficiency, if it is to maintain and augment its influence over 
the men and women of this age. ‘‘What can it do?’’? ‘‘What 
is it good for?’’—these are the questions men are asking to-day. 
To answer such questions is the object of this book. With a clear 
perception of economic background and needs, and a fine insight 
into the problems and forces involved, the author endeavors to 
show how the churches may enlist and mobilize their forces so 
as to deal effectively with present conditions. 
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The chapters on ‘‘Profitable Faith,’’ ‘‘Practicable Love,”’ 
“‘Sustaining Strength,’’ and ‘‘ Achieving Power’’ are especially 
suggestive. The book says in manly, down-right fashion what 
many are thinking to-day more or less consciously. 


Gero. B. Facer. 


Catch-My-Pal. By the Rev. R. J. Patterson, LL.B. Hodder & 
Stoughton, New York and London. George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 1912. Pp. 192. $1.00 net. 


This wonderful story of the Catch-My-Pal Temperance 
Movement is told ‘by the man who started the propaganda. It 
had its inception in Armagh, one of the most drunken districts 
of Ireland, swept that district free of drink, and is now sweep- 
ing Europe. It is a story of intensely human, social and prac- 
tical interest and usefulness. The author derived his idea from 
Christ’s calling of his disciples—Christ called Andrew, and An- 
drew brought Peter, etc. The new convert feels the impulse and 
responsibility to catch and convert someone else. ‘‘I am not an 
expert,’’ the author says, in substance, ‘‘but I’ve had an expe- 
rience. I am telling not what ought to be done, but what has 
been done.’’ He apologizes for ‘‘seeming egotism,’’ ‘‘I am tell- 
ing a story which gathered about myself in a way that is a great 
and growing surprise to me.’’ ‘‘My missionary call came, not 
to go out as a missionary to tramps on the road, as my first im- 
pulse was to do, but to prevent men and women from becoming 
tramps, for drink is the chief cause of trampdom.’’ 

What neither civil authorities nor Christians, Protestants nor 
Catholics, had been able to do, an appeal to the social conscience 
of the drunkard and to his play-instinct enabled this movement 
to do. Success was almost instant and so far has been abiding. 
The author is sure that the methods that did such great things 
for Armagh and Ireland can under God do equally great things 
for other lands, and it is this conviction that has inspired this 


story. 
Gro. B. Hacer. 


Ethics and the Family. By W. F. Lofthouse. Hodder & Stoughton, 
London and New York. 1912. Pp. 403. 
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The family is as central in society as the Atonement is in 
Christian theology. It is logical, therefore, that the learned au- 
thor of ‘‘Ethics and the Christian Doctrine of Atonement’’ 
should give to the world this volume on ‘‘Ethics and the Fam- 
ily.’’? The volume represents a sincere and scholarly attempt to 
discover what ethical elements are implied in that universal in- 
stitution, now challenged as never before in civilized society. 

Part first is chiefly historical—the varying forms of the fam- 
ily and the varying expressions and embodiments of ethical feel- 
ing are traced back to their origins in the remote past. Both, 
the author thinks, witness to a common source, a deep instinct in 
the race ‘‘which it is not too much to call spiritual’’; and both 
have been controlled by this instinct continuously. ‘‘The outer 
forms and the inner spirit are inseparably akin.’’ 

The latter part deals with present-day problems, biological, 
economic, social and religious, all of which are found to involve 
moral questions. 

The service of society and its various institutions is funda- 
mentally spiritual. The family, typical of all organized and 
common human life, is no exception to this rule. The hope of 
the future lies in strengthening the spiritual impulse and the 
progressive adaptation of the institution and the laws governing 
it to the demands of the spiritual. Rightly understood, there can 
be no better expression than this, the author argues, for the ser- 
vice of Him of whom every family in heaven and earth is named. 

Gro. B. Eacer. 


Marriage, Its Ethics and Religion. By P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D. 
Hodder & Stoughton, New York and London; Geo. H. Doran Company, 
New York. 1912. Pp. 152. $1.25 net. 


Among old institutions that are being reconstructed or dis- 
solved in this age of criticism and revolt is the cardinal institu- 
tion of society, marriage. Morally violated in every age, it is 
now ethically challenged. It is this situation that brings the 
Principal of Hackney College forward as its historian and de- 
fender. In this volume—the expansion of a lecture delivered in 
connection with the National Council of Public Morals—he deals 
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frankly and bravely with the institution in all its aspects, his- 
toric, individual, social and religious, reviewing the various sub- 
stitutes which have been proposed for the Christian ideal and 
tracing their consequences if put into practice. Here, as every- 
where, he refuses to take any low view, but grapples like a giant 
with the great principles and interests at stake. The discussion 
is able, sane and timely. Coming as it does in an age when per- 
sonal idealism and expediency are fast supplanting authority, 
it challenges the attention of every minister, publicist and stu- 
dent of social problems. 
Gro. B. Hacer. 


Christianity and the Labor Movement. By William Monroe Balch, 
Formerly Secretary of the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
Boston, Sherman, French & Co., 1912. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 108. $1.00 
net, by mail, $1.10. 


Though one book among many on labor problems and social 
Christianity, this seems to be unique in this that it is the only 
book in the language devoted solely to a general survey of the 
labor movement in the light of the principles of Christianity. 
It has also this distinction, its author was for years the general 
secretary of one of the great social service organizations of this 
country, and as such had exceptional experiences and opportu- 
nities for knowing and following up the main lines of interest 
and inquiry in popular thought on labor problems and Chris- 
tian endeavor for their solution, so that he has been thus fitted 
and enabled to write, not for the social expert and the Christian 
ministry only, but for the average public-spirited citizen as well. 
Certainly it has this rare quality, too, that it is at once compre- 
hensive and concise, direct and specific, in discussions that cover 
the entire field of thought, yet do it with such economy and sug- 
gestiveness of language as to arouse the interest and encourage 
the perusal of the busiest of readers. The relation of Christian- 
ity to the labor movement is essentially ethical, as the author 
says, and is discussed by him chiefly in that aspect. Conditions 
and theories affecting the problem are treated only in those es- 
sentials in which the conditions create, and theories may explain, 
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the duties involved. ‘‘To enforce the urgent social mission of the 
Church, to indicate the critical duties thrust upon us by the labor 
problem, to mark some paths toward timely social service,’’ this 
is the author’s way of putting into a single period the purposes 
of the present study. We heartily commend it to ministers and 
Christian men in general who are interested in this emergency 
problem of a better understanding and a more cordial co-opera- 
tion between the churches and the labor unions, Christians and 
‘Jaboring men.’’ Christianity, as the author well says, is ‘‘the 
religious interpretation of Democracy; that is, religion of the 
people, for the people, and by the people;’’ while the labor 
movement is ‘‘democracy in its industrial aspect.’’ ‘‘Thus, 
Christianity and the labor movement are in vital affinity; and 
‘what God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.’ ”’ 
The chapters on ‘‘Labor’s Complaint Against the Church,”’ 
‘‘What Churchmen Should Know About Labor Unions,’’ and 
‘“‘What Christian Men Should Do,’’ are worth the price of the 
book. In that last chapter the author, answering the question, 
‘“What does all this mean?’’ says, ‘‘It does not mean that 
churchmen are to sanction every demand of every labor union; 
but it does mean that the churchmen are to stand for social jus- 
tice everywhere, all the time and at any cost’’—not merely for 
the charity that alleviates the symptoms, but for the justice that 
removes the causes, of our social ills.”’ 
Gro. B. EaGer. 


The Call of the Carpenter. By Bouck White, Head Resident, Trin- 
ity House, New York. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 1912. 
355 pages. Price $1.50. 


One has the utmost sympathy with the purpose of this book, 
which is to bring the laboring classes of American life to a bet- 
ter understanding of Jesus. There is no denying that thousands 
of men in the labor unions have come to regard Christianity as 
hostile to them. This is not true, though it must be confessed 
that some preachers and churches have given the suspicion that 
they cared more for men of wealth than for men of brawn. It is 
time for a better understanding all round. The place to begin 
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is with Jesus. Laboring men still believe, as a rule in Him 
whatever they think of organized Christianity. Jesus is an ‘‘in- 
dustrial comrade’’ of the modern workingman. He was that, 
but he was and is a great deal more. Mr. White boldly sketches 
the industrial life of the Roman world and draws a strong par- 
allel to modern times. Where he fails is in his understanding of 
Christ. Jesus is so much more than he pictures Him to be. One 
cannot subscribe to this sentence, for instance, on page 95: ‘‘The 
primary purpose of the Carpenter was economic, and only sec- 
ondarily religious.’’ He does not prove it, nor it is true. 


A. T. RoBERTSON. 


Messages for the Morning Watch. Devotional Studies in Genesis. 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of the Sunday School Times. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1912. 191 Pages. $1.00 net. 


Mr.,.Trumbull has given us here the actual help that he re- 
ceived morning by morning in his readings in Genesis for private 
devotion. There is thus a distinctly personal and realistic touch 
in what he says that grips the heart of the reader. His comments 
are very incisive and helpful. They blaze a way in many a dark 
place of doubt and dread. The little book will be helpful in 
many ways. There is genuine spiritual ozone in these pages. 


A. T. RoBEerRTSON. 


The Real Imitation of Christ. By Prof. J. Sherman Wallace, M.A., 
B.D. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 1912. 144 pages. 75 cents. 


The author shows how men to-day may follow in the path of 
Christ by obedience to the Father’s will. This is the path of in- 
ward peace. It is a stimulating book. 


The Silences of Jesus and St. Paul’s Hymn to Love. By Rev. Percy 
C. Ainsworth. Chas. H. Kelley, Methodist Publishing House. London. 
224 pages. Price 3s. 6d. net. 1912. 


Every volume that is published from Mr. Ainsworth’s man- 
uscripts reveals how great a loss Christendom suffered in his un- 
timely death. We have here the same subtle insight into spir- 
itual truth and delicate appreciation of the noblest side of hu- 
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man nature. There is a poetic beauty of expression that har- 
monizes with the elevation of sentiment. The book lingers in 
the mind and does one good. 


The Secret of Prayer: How and Why We Pray. By E. E. Byrum. 
New York. 1912. Fleming H. Revell Company. 209 pages. $1.00 net. 


This work is practical and devotionally helpful, rather than 
philosophical. There are forty-nine brief discussions of all 
phases of the subject and is just such a work as the average 
Christian greatly needs. 


Concerning Them That Are Asleep. Daniel Hoffman Martin. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1912. 74 pages. 50c, postage 5c. 


This little work presents no new or novel arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, but it states forcefully and with helpful 
sympathy and distinct clearness many of the old and current 
considerations. It brings assurance and consolation. Some very 
serious matters in connection with the subject are wholly ig- 
well suited for bereaved Christians, for whom it is evidently pri- 
marily intended. 


Beginners Teachers’ Manual. Mrs. Rowland and Mrs. Smith. Price 
75c. American Baptist Publication Society. 


This is the second of two Manuals prepared by the same au- 
thors, both along similar lines. The present volume contains a 
short series of General Orders of Service, followed by Special 
Orders of Service—one for the Cradle Roll and two each for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, Missions and 
Promotion Day. Suggestive and helpful for those for whom it 
is designed. 


The Sunday School Lessons for 1913. By P. W. Crannell, D.D., 
President Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Analyzed, by Dr. Crannell, is one of the best 25- 
cent pocket editions published on the International Lessons, Uni- 
nored. It is done on fine paper with embellished pages and is 
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form Series. It contains four maps, helpful suggestions, and ad- 
mirable outlines briefly developed. 


V. CHURCH HISTORY. 


Paulus und die evangelische Geschichte. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Vorgeschichte der Evangelien. Von P. Olaf Moe. M. 4.50. Leipzig, 
Deichert, 1912. Ss. 222. 


The relation of Paul to the early history of Christianity con- 
tinues to be a much disputed question. Many scholars claim that 
he is the author of Christitiany as we know it, and some who lay 
chief emphasis on the teaching of Jesus roundly declare that 
Paul is the great perverter of Christianity. Others seek to show 
that the difference between Paul and the teaching and claims of 
Jesus has been overemphasized, and that the work of Paul is but 
the legitimate development of ideas which are implied in the 
teaching of Jesus. The book under review does not belong whol- 
ly to either class, but it inclines to the latter. The position of the 
author is that Paul’s gospel was much more historical than his 
letters would lead one to suppose, and that the Gospels were 
rather manuals for teaching than histories of Jesus. In this way 
he seeks to close the cleft that has been supposed to exist between 
Paul and the Gospels, which was so much emphasized by the 
Tiibingen school and which is again brought to the front by the 
religtosgeschichtliche Schule. In the first part the author treats 
‘“‘The gospel of Paul and the Gospels’’ and in the second part 
‘“‘The Gospels and the gospel of Paul.’’ He shows conclusively 
that Paul did not despise or undervalue the historic life of Jesus, 
that he did actually use it in his missionary preaching more ex- 
tensively than in his letters, and finally that it is presupposed 
in terms employed, current conceptions used, etc. In short he 
seeks to prove, and the reviewer thinks successfully, that there 


is no real conflict, or perversion. 
W. J. McGuorauin. 


Crises in the Early Church. By John Alfred Faulkner, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. 1912. New York. Eaton & Mains. Pp. 166. Price, 
75 cents. 
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The crises treated in this little volume are as follows: The 
Jewish Crisis, the Gnostic Crisis, the Montanist Crisis, the Mon- 
archian Crisis, or who is Jesus?, the Chiliastic Crisis, the Arian 
Crisis, and the Catholic Crisis, or Will Christianity Remain a 
Spiritual Religion? There are two appendixes on the Montanist 
prophecies and the Literature, and an excellent index. The treat- 
ment is popular since the work is intended for laymen and stu- 
dents as well as scholars; but it is written with a full knowledge 
of the sources and the literature of the subject. The author is a 
staunch conservative, a scholar of high order and able to give a 
reason for his positions. And yet it must be said that here and 
there he seems to allow his theology to get the better of his his- 
torical knowledge and spirit. On the whole, pastors and laymen 
will find this a most helpful volume. It is, in fact, the best work 
for its purpose with which the reviewer is acquainted. 


W. J. McGuoruuin. 


Puritanism in England. By Hensley Henson, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. New York. 1912. Pp. 294. $1.50. 


The author, Canon Hensley, is well known as a vigorous 
thinker, writer and preacher throughout the English-speaking 
world. He is a champion of the Established Church and its his- 
tory and ideals, but he is also fair in the main to his opponents. 
On a subject so beset and beclouded by controversy as the Puri- 
tan history and work, there will necessarily be wide divergence 
of view due to difference in standpoint. It is necessary to say 
this much by way of introduction. The standpoint of this vol- 
ume is frankly Anglican. But when this is said it is necessary 
to add that it is written in a broad, tolerant spirit that makes 
the book not only instructive, but also readable by the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, whose sympathies still point in the same 
direction. 

The volume consists of the six Lenten Lectures for 1912, and 
three sermons on related subjects preached elsewhere. The au- 
thor attributes the brief success of Puritanism to its moral ap- 
peal in an age when the Established Church was either indiffer- 
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ent or devoting its energies to something else. Its great failure 
in the mind of the author, was intellectual. It produced nothing 
intellectually comparable with the output of the Establishment, 
either in amount or quality. This statement is, however, subject 
to one important qualification. In the matter of literature for 
the average man Puritanism was far ahead of the Establishment. 

With an unerring hand the weaknesses of Puritanism are 
pointed out, while the equally striking defects of his own church 
are not so visible, or at least not mentioned by the author. Some 
of his statements cannot be accepted as properly representing 
the facts. For example, he says on page 137, that the violence 
of the sects set religious toleration back ‘‘for a whole genera- 
tion.’’ How is it possible to know this? The probability is that 
there would have been no toleration yet but for the heroic suf- 
fering of the sects. In fact, many of the canon’s fellow church- 
men still deny religious freedom to their dissenting fellow cit- 
izens. On page 225 it is said that ‘‘only the Quakers have a clean 
‘record’’ with regard to persecution. The fact is that the Ana- 
baptists and the Baptists are both absolutely clear on this score, 
and the Baptists had put forth a number of the noblest tracts on 
liberty of conscience to be found in the English tongue years be- 
fore Geo. Fox began his propaganda. But apart from a few 
blemishes like these, the book can be highly commended. It is 
characterized by illuminating comment and rare insight at many 
points. Men of Puritan extraction and sympathies would do 
well to read it for the new standpoint and the penetrating crit- 
icism. 

W. J. McGuoruuin. 


Edward Irving: Man, Preacher, Prophet. By Jean Christie Root. 
Boston. Sherman, French & Company. 1912. 150 pages. $1.00 net. 


After three-quarters of a century of relative indifference to 
the great personality and influence of Edward Irving, the pres- 
ent work undertakes to give him among ‘‘candid thinkers of all 
creeds’’ his legitimate place as ‘‘the man who perhaps more 
clearly foreshadowed the problems and truths of to-day than any 
other man in his period.’’ Incidentally also, the author seeks to 
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plead for ‘‘truth wherever found whithersoever it might lead.”’ 
The story is remarkably well written and makes to live before 
the reader a virile and attractive personality. All unconsciously, 
however, the author delineates the qualities in Irving that hin- 
dered his power at the time, and that will deny him the place 
the author seeks to give him. For that the work is all the more 
valuable. 
W. O. Carver. 

The Origin of Christian Science. By T. P. Stafford, A.M., Th.D. 

Western Baptist Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 1912. 


In this volume we have a new study of Christian Science, but 
from a standpoint different from that usually followed by critics 
of the system of Mrs. Eddy. The author undertakes to prove by 
the method of camparison that the principles of Christian Sci- 
ence are but a modern recrudescence of Neoplatonism slightly 
modified by Spinoza and given a religious and therapeutic ap- 
plication. The ‘‘deadly parallel’’ is invoked with telling effect. 
Quotations from the Neoplatonists, Spinoza and Mrs. Eddy, 
make out a powerful case. The author does not try to show by 
actual historical proof that she did take her system from these 
old pagan philosophers, instead of receiving it as a revelation 
from God as she claims, but he does claim that the ideas and 
language are so strikingly and extensively similar as to be ex- 
plainable on no other grounds. How she deduced her system 
from the older one, he does not pretend to know, but only that 
it was deduced. In the reviewer’s opinion the case is made out. 
It would seem that such continuous and striking similarities in 
fundamentals could be explained in no other way. The author 
treats the subject under the following heads, viz.: Theology, 
Cosmology, Anthropology, Psychology and Ethics, and shows 
that the similarity with Neoplatonism is almost equally evident 
in all these departments. The fact that Mrs. Eddy was not a 
revelator but a plagiarist has long been known, but the specific 
source of her teaching has not heretofore been so definitely 
pointed out. The book is specially valuable in this service, and 
in the large number of pertinent quotations which are given. 

W. J. MeGuoruuin. 
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Virginia Baptist Ministers, Third Series. By Geo. Braxton Taylor; 
with a Foreword by Rev. W. E. Hatcher, D.D. 1912. J. P. Bell & Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. Pp. 425. 


This is the third volume of ‘‘ Virginia Baptist Ministers,’’ and 
contains sketches of some eighty-nine brethren, most of whom 
lived and worked in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century. Some of the sketches occupy less than one page of the 
book, while others extend over several pages. Some of these 
ministers were known far beyond the borders of Virginia, as for 
example, Richard Hugh Bagby, Wm. F. Broaddus, J. B. Jeter, 
and others. But most of them are but little known, and the 
preservation of some knowledge of their work in this way is a 
noble thing. Virginia Baptists committed the task to able hands 
and it has been worthily done. Would that all our States would 
follow the example. 

W. J. McGLoruuin. 


The Social Forces in American History. By A. M. Simons. Mc- 
Millan, N. Y., 1912. Pp. 325. Price,-$1.50, net. 


The title of this book affords a most fascinating theme for 
reflection and disquisition. Unfortunately the author has not 
considered all the forces that have gone into the making of 
American history, but has fixed his attention exclusively, or 
nearly so, on the economic factor. The struggle for wealth is 
and has been, not only the principal, but the sole, social force 
in our history. This at least is the only factor which he has re- 
garded as worthy of consideration. While this economic inter- 
pretation of history is one-sided and inadequate, it nevertheless 
has much truth in it which has been overlooked by most histor- 
ians until recently, and is habitually neglected by the great ma- 
jority of observers until now. 

The influence which the industrial life of the country has 
exerted in shaping our institutions and guiding our history is 
fascinatingly told. The author seems to have made a very thor- 
ough study of this phase of our national life, and though he ex- 
aggerates its importance, the very exaggeration serves to raise 
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it into the prominence it deserves. In so complex 4 subject 
doubtless mistakes have been made in the interpretation of facts, 
but the conclusions have, for the most part, been based upon 
facts accepted by all parties. The author has not related facts 
for their own sake, but has used the facts in getting behind the 
facts to the forces that moved onward in the history. Such his- 
tory is difficult to write for the simple reason that the writer is 
seeking motives, and frequently people act upon motives that 
are but dimly perceived by themselves. This is especially true 
of the great widespread and profound movements of history. 
Whatever may be said of the conclusions of the book, it is one © 
to provake thought, and illuminate many pages of our history. 
W. J. MeGuoruuin. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mother. By Kathleen Norris. New York. 1912. The Macmillan 
Co. Special Gift Edition. $1.25. 

The ideal of motherhood is exalted in a story of strong 
qualities and with a good love story. 


The contrast between the old-fashioned mother, contented in 
her quiet village home, surrounded by her seven happy children 
and the society woman of a big city, over-burdened with the care 
of her two little girls, is clearly portrayed. The story is a sim- 
ple, wholesome one, full of human interest, and should prove a 
help to young people. 


Every-Day Susan; A Story for Girls. By Mary F. Leonard, author 


of “The Story of the Big Front Door,” ete. Illustrations by Letitia 
Herr. New York. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 375 pages. $1.50. 


The Golden Ladder Book; A School Book. By E. Hershey Sneath, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Yale University; George Hodges, D.D., 
D.C.L., Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, and Ed- 
ward Lawrence Stevens, Ph.D., L.H.D., Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. New York. 1912. The Macmillan Company. 
264 pages. 3 


The Land of Ice and Snow; or Adventures in Alaska. 400 pages. 

The Yellow Magnet; or Attracted by Gold. 400 pages. 

Once a Volcano; or Adventures among Extinct Volcanoes in the 
United States. 3/4 pages. 
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All by Prof. Edwin J. Houston, A.M., Ph.D. (Princeton), from the 
Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. $1.25 each. 


Professor Houston continues to pour forth a prolific stream 
of stories of science and adventure for boys. They are unduly 
elaborated, and might much better be abbreviated; but boys are 
fond of them and learn much from them. 


Caldwell’s Boys’ and Girls’ At Home. H. M. Caldwell Co., New 
York and Boston. 1912. 192 pages. $1.25 net. 


A very splendid children’s book for matter and for illustra- 
tions. Some tame material, but much that is superior and all 
fresh. 


The Pennant. By Everett T. Tomlinson, author of “The Winner 
Series,’ “The Ward Hill Series,” “The Blue and Buff Series,” etc. 
Philadelphia. 1912. The Griffith & Rowland Press. 319 pages. $1.25 
net. 

A thrilling school base-ball story for boys, and friends of 
boys; wherein, after his well-known manner, the author effect- 
ively teaches principles of noble character. 
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THE PASTOR AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. (Seminary Lectures.) W. E. 
Hatcher, D.D. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 180. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Many a pastor will feel a deep regret 
that he did not have it before he was 
ordained. The book will live. It 
meets the need of the times.—W. C. 
Taylor. 

PASTORAL LEADERSHIP OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL FORCES. (Seminary Lec- 
tures.) Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Cloth, 12mo.; pp. 176. Price, 50 cents. 
A great work by a great expert. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SUNDAY 
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S. H. Greene, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Cal- 
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er, Cloth, 12mo.; illustrated; pp. 503. 
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“The author has produced a live and 
living book. Though in the nature of a 
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ing—God’s authorship of the Bible. A 
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easy reading, devout, scholarly, up-to- 
date, full of movement and strength. 
BAPTIST WHY AND WHY NOT. 

Twenty-five Papers by Twenty-five 


Writers. Cloth, 12mo.; pp. 430. Price, 
$1.25. : 
A collection of papers on salient 


points of the faith and practice of the 

Baptists, by some of the sharpest think- 

ers and acutest writers in the South. 

The volume is well prepared, and is 

adapted to do much good among the 
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it will not be superfluous in the North. 
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sold. 
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